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UNCLE JEEEY'S LETTEES 



TO 



YOUNG MOTHERS- 



CHAPTER I. 

TRIALS OF YQUKG MOTHERS. 

Thebe are few events In the life of a woman 
which produce such a change in her character as 
the birth of her first child. 

The duties imposed by marriage are often 
yeiled, at first, by the gay illusions of youthful 
fancy ; for the bride seldom realizes, upon her 
wedding day, the serious cares of the new life 
upon which she has entered. She forgets, for a 
time, that it has its burdens, or believes they are 
not for her ; for has she not a fearless protector 

(7) 
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at her side? and can aught harm her while she 
leans upon him for strength? 

The love of a young, confiding wife is beauti- 
fiil to witness, as she leaves home and friends to 
share the fortunes of him whom her heart has 
chosen; but she does not win our interest like 
the helpless young mother, when she feels^forthe 
first time, her first horn's breath. Then, if never 
before, from the depths of a joyful heart she 
thanks God for the gift, and breathes a prayer 
for strength and, wisdom to guard and guide her 
charge. 

Ay, then, if never before, she feels the need 
of higher wisdom than that of her husband, and 
finds welling up in her heart a deeper fountain 
of joy than any which her girlish fancy had 
pictured. I will not dwell upon the mingled 
joy and pain, the hopes and fears, which fill the 
heart of a young mother at this period. 

I can say, from experience, " the heart know- 
eth its own bliss ; " and I believe I may add, that 
with the Christian wife distrust of self and con- 
fidence in God is the prevailing feeling. 

It was at the birth of Samuel that Hannah 
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uttered that beautiful song commencing "My 
heart rejoiceth in the Lord — there is none holy 
as the Lord, for there is none beside thee ; 
neither is there any rock like our God." And 
did not the blessed Mary, in like circumstances, 
say, " My soul doth magnify the Lord " ? Self 
is forgotten, and our own weakness and suffer- 
ing lost in the care of the helpless new comer. 
Our very pain has of itself begotten love, and 
we lavish it upon the tiny being, as yet all un- 
conscious of our caresses and unable to recipro- 
cate them. 

Blessed relation that between a mother and 
her new-bom child I Would that after cares, 
and worldliness, and sin did not so often mar 
it, but that the example set us by Him who, 
though thjB Son of God, condescended to be 
bom of woman, might oftener be imitated I 
Those memorable words upon the cross show 
what must have been the lifelong intercourse 
between them. 

y " Obtain and keep the confidence of your chit- 
cten," said an aged mother to a younger sister ; 
"it is in this way only you can influence them 
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irhen they become old enough to leave tike 
home of their childhood.'^ for the secret 
liow to do this ! Said another, "I would rather 
nmderstand how to manage my child right than 
to play skilfully upon the finest musical instru- 
ment." \The choice was wise ; but what wi3doin| 
and patience, and knowledge it requires to touch 
aright the chords of that cunning instrumenii 
the human soul! Many, for want of this skill 
in the player, are like broken harps or untuned 
pianos. Young mothers need sympathy, kind 
aid, and gentle words. 

While painfully conscious of their ignorance, 
they are sensitive if fault is found with their 
management ; but if one more experienced than 
themselves will tell them how they overcame 
difficulties, and how one rugged spot after an- 
other was made smooth to them, the listener is 
grateful, and happy to learn. 

How often young mothers wish they could know 
if others have the same perplexities and the same 
painful sense of difficulties as themselves I 

Alas I I can testify from experience; for 
though I had read many books on family gov* 
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enoncoi^li a^d the tmning of chiMr^ and flm- 
^i^ I eoidd manage other children quite as weQ 
9a I saw them managed by their parents, yet my 
own babe was not three months old before I fblt 
my titter incompetence to the task. 

I found much valuable information in my 
Vooka ; but there were many difficulties I could 
not solve, many spots where I needed a guide. 

I wanted to know how one of moderate in- 
epmei with but little domestic help, and with 
^nty aid from a husband whose business left 
^im few hours of leisure during the week, could 
fpfain a young child aright. 

Af^ some months, during which not a day 
paEused but I suffered from doubt lest I was negr 
lecting one duty for another, or favoring wrong 
habits in my infant, I bethought myself of a 
good uncle and aunt, who, claiming neither great 
wisdom nor superior intellect, had reared a large 
fitmily, all the sons and daughters of which were 
useful and valued members of society — no, I 
mistake, one had "passed into the skies,'' but 
from her life of love on earth her parents had 
&ith to say of her, '' Our angel in heaven.'^ 
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«They can teach me," I said to myself; "and 
I will leam of them." When I had laid my babe 
in the cradle at evening, I penned the following 
letter: — 

My dear Uncle and Aunt. 

You have already heard of the birth of my 
child, and can understand how such an event 
has added to my labor and care. The labor 
is light, compared to the sense of my own ig- 
norance and the weight of my responsibilily. 
When it nestles in my bosom, or when I watch 
its slnmbers in the cradle, — when I dress it in 
the morning, or hush its feeble cries through the 
day, — this one idea is uppermost — my child is 
immortal ; and the impressions which it will re- 
ceive from me are lasting as eternity itself. 
How shall I train it aright ? 

I need help in my ignorance — the experience 
of a wiser person than myself; and, recalling 
your success, I apply to you for wisdom. 

I find already that my patience is severely 
tried. I am often kept awake nearly all night, 
as the babe is restless, and find in the morning 
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that my excited nerves are ill fitted for the du- 
ties of the day. Then I meet with perplexities 
when I seek knowledge, for books written by 
wise men differ widely as to the physical treat- 
ment of a young child. Some say, Use only cold 
water in bathing; it strengthens and invigor- 
ates the system : others condemn the practice, 
and prefer tepid baths, as more suited to the 
delicate organization of the babe. 

Then, again, on the subject of diet, what vari- 
ous opinions, and what lengthened discussions ! 

One becomes weary and puzzled with the pros 
and cons of the various theories. And in the 
moral discipline, is there not an equal diversity 
of opinion? 

Where shall a poor, inexperienced mother like 
myself look for the right way, without making 
her child a mere subject for experiment? 

But I cannot tell you one half of my difficul- 
ties ; some of them exist only in anticipation, 
perhaps, and most of them arise from ignorance. 
I wish I could come to you ; but as that cannot 
be, will you write to me, dear uncle ? 

I know you often sit at your desk and write 
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while my annt knits at tiie fireside ; toid I knowi 
too, that you often stop and eommnnieate yonr 
thoughts to her* 

I remember, also, the perfect harmony that 
existed between yourselves upon &e manage- 
ment of your children. I £^all be thankful for 
your experience, and of your trials and perpln- 
ities, if any such were yours. 

I know the kindness of your heart and flia 
patience of my aunt, and I feel that my appeal 
trill not be in vain. 

There, Charlie is crying, and I must lay my 
pen aside. 

Your affectionate niece, 

I ^d not write in vain, for the next wedc 
brought me the following letter: — 

Mr DBAS NiEOB. 

Tour letter reeeired on Tuesday was veqr 
welcome. We old people Uke to be remem* 
bered ; and it pleases us, howeyer humble aa 
opinion we may haye of ourselves, to see tiie 
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jCfxmg confiding in our judgment, and willing to 
b6 tanght by onr experience. You speak truth 
irhen you say we have been blessed in our chil- 
dr^, I thank my God daily tiiat he has so 
ordered it ; and, under him, I attribute the good 
COtiduct of my children to the disposition and 
ilfluence of their mother. I am naturally hasty 
and imperious, and some of my children inherit 
my infirmity ; but her sweet nature has been 
like a little leaven, pervading the whole family. 
To her, then, you and I must both go, if we would 
kam the art of £simily government. But as she 
does not use her pen as often as myself, I will 
be h^ amanuensis ; and while she sits and plies 
her needles in tiie arm chair by the fire, I will 
sit at the desk and communicate any hints she 
may give for your assistance. 

The pauses I will endeavor to fill up with 
acraps from my own experience, and, what I 
tnist may be better, some references to my old 
Family Sketch Book. Let me explain. Wh^ 
I first became a father, I was as much perplexed 
88 yourself about ike management of children. 
I resolved to read and observe, and set down 
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any tlung wliicli I thought might be of benefit to 
me. I cannot lend it to you ; for it is a record 
of my children's lives, and contains much that 
•would be -tedious to you; but there are many 
extracts from wiser men than myself which I 
will copy. And perhaps I may forget my rheu- 
matism these long winter evenings in reviewing 
the past, and drawing a little honey from the 
old hive for your amusement. 

But I have not yet congratulated you on the 
precious gift of a child. 

Ton had been married so long without re- 
ceiving this blessing that I feared your life 
would be a^flowerless path; and I regretted it 
because I thought your heart would not receive 
that education for heaven which the care of chil- 
dren alone can give. 

You are surprised, perhaps, for you are think- 
ing only of educating your child ; but let me tell 
you that we parents are as much indebted to our 
children as they to us. The influence, however, 
IB more incidental and passive. But hear what 
another who understands the subject says. I 
write it because I think it may comfort you some ; 
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for I perceive that you have discovered roses 
have thorns, and are so handling them that the 
liiorns prick your fingers. Is it not so ? 

But hear this from my book : — 
V*A baby, helpless, useless as it seem^, is 
among the higher utilities of the spiritual life of 
man." 

What is the use of this, you ask, to disturb my 
comfort? 
^Simply because it does disturb your comfort 
— that you are obliged to forego habitual self- 
consideration, self-indulgence. That imperious 
impotence, that helpless young life, calls with a 
compulsive voice for your inmiediate and total 
self-annihilation in its behalf. 

You cannot be egotistic with a baby in your 
arms, be you man or woman. It must be at- 
tended to ; and you must leave off attending to 
yourself, and minister to its wants/ 

The thoughts which wander through eternity 
must be brought down to the contemplation of 
an undeveloped spark of intelligence. The voice 
which loves to utter golden numbers of immor- 
tal bards, and the concentrated wisdom of ages, 
2 
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must tune itself to babble sweet baby nonsense, 
to soothe the uneasiness of the young conqueror. 

And this without any conscious reference to 
its future being — without looking forward to 
the time when this modicum of pink flesh shall 
become a graceful, glorious man or woman — 
the heir of all ages in the farmost files of time. 
No, your subservience is not consciously pro- 
spective. It is to the present being, the absolute ' 
baby, witless, thankless, totally oblivious, that 
you devote yourself in a most unqualified man* 
ner, as you never devoted yourself before to a 
rational being, who might minister to your self- 
interest by some equivalent service. 

Let all those who wish to get away from self, 
— past and present, — who cry, for a draught 
of Lethe I — let these people set up a baby, livd 
in the house with it, and be subservient to its in- 
fluence. Perhaps the tyranny of a baby is the 
only tyranny which is of utility, of true benefit, 
to both parties. 

And this discipline, this trial of selfishness 
and test of patience, you, my deair niece, needed. 
You cannot be angry with the little sufferer. 
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whose untauglit tongue ean only tell its griefe 
by crying. You must not be fretful ; for that 
will, not only in a literal, but figurative sense, 
also, curdle the milk of human love, which should 
be the nutriment of your babe. 

Therefore, my first advice is, "Possess your 
soul in patience," and be as gentle towards your 
child as you would wish it to be towards your- 
self when you sink into that second childhood 
of imbecility and helplessness. The first book 
which the babe reads is its mother's face ; and 
from that should always beam the sunlight of 
love and the serenity of peace. 

I assure you that all the nursing, forbearance, 
and kindness with which you indulge an infant 
the first six months will amply repay you by the 
pleasure you will take in its increased growth 
and good nature. There is no animal so feeble 
and helpless at birth a^ a babe; and were 
we not taught by experience, we would not im- 
agine the little, puny, wailing thing in its nurse's 
arms to be the strong, athletic man in miniature. 
But as surely as the acorn, if imbedded in rich 
soil and surrounded by favorable circumstances^ 
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springs np and becomes tlie oversliadowiDg oBk^ 
will that feeble child, the accidents of life aside, 
become the robust, reasoning man, but little be- 
low the angels. 

You already find much to admire in the perfect 
mechanism of its little body, every part curious- 
ly wrought ; and the adaptation and design of all 
its members have led you to exclaim, " Lord, 
how wonderfiil are thy works ! in wisdom hast 
ihou made them all." 

Though your child is immortal, the soiil dwells 
In an earthly tenement ; and for the first year of 
its life you must occupy yourself principally with 
its physical wants. 

My next letter will be occupied in giving you 
some hints, which I trust you will find useful, 
upon this subject. Tour aunt has just laid her 
knitting work aside, and taken off her spectacles. 
I imagine she has a message for you. Ay, yes I 

Tell Ann to be careful about dosing the baby. 
No matter if it does cry some ; it is better than 
to dose it with paragoric. The food which na- 
ture has provided, and that alonej should be its 
nourishment for some months. 
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I can say nothing better than this ; •iherefore 
I will close by subscribing myself 

Your affectionate uncle, 

Jebehiah Edwabds. 

This was the beginning of a series of letters 
from the old gentleman, who really became him- 
self interested in the subject. The following 
contains advice which may seem minute and 
trifling to all but young mothers. To them, no 
hint that is useful is beneath their notice, no ex- 
perience in baby life too simple to be rejected. 
I followed the advice about opiates, though there 
were hours when I was strongly tempted to 
drown the noise of a crying child in the Lethe 
of some paragoric mixture. 

You are in doubt, said Uncle Jerry, about the 
physical management of the baby. It is right 
to direct your attention to this subject for the 
present. The future health and happiness of the 
child depend much upon its early management. 

Its delicate frame must be hardened by ju- 
dicious exposure, strengthened by suitable exer- 
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cise, and notirished by food best adapted to its 
growth and sustenance. 

You inquire if there are not instances when 
it is necessary to give medicine to babes. Un- 
doubtedly; but I object to its frequent use in 
families without the advice of a physician. 

There are few young mothers who have suf- 
ficient knowledge of disease and the nature of 
drugs to be their own family doctor. 

Do not understand me now as derogating at 
all from the rights or ability of your sex ; far 
from it. Let them, if they please, dive into the 
mysteries of nature's arcana, and draw from 
thence her most wonderful secrets ; let them 
study that complex system of veins and arteries, 
bones and muscles, tendons and ligaments, which 
compose the human frame, or use with delicate 
precision the lancet and the scalpel ; let them 
learn to administer the drastic purge or sooth- 
ing ether, and, if they choose, hold a surgeon's 
appointment or fill a professor's chair ; I quar- 
rel not with their aspirations or their claims. 
But I am speaking of mothers as we generally 
find them, and to one who has hitherto known 
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more of Prencli verbs and ornamental needle- 
work than of the anatomy of the human frame. 

Do not, then, let me entreat yon, indulge in the 
common cant against the medical profession, and 
risk the life and health of yourself and child in 
the hands of some wonderful quack, who, with 
his few months of study, and his one remedial 
agent, conquers all diseases to which flesh is 
heir. 

You may call me old fashioned, and I know 
old men are tenacious of their own opinions; 
but I must confess that my love of system is so 
great that I like to be healed of disease even in 
a regular scientific way. 

If your child is seriously ill, call in, if pos- 
sible, an educated physician, and then show your 
good sense by placing confidence in him and im- 
plicitly following his directions. As soon put 
edged tools into the hands of your child as cal- 
omel, blue pills, or other powerful drugs into its 
delicate stomach without the advice of one who 
understands their nature and use. But for your 
comfoft let me add that a judicious physician 
will seldom administer these to a babe; he 
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knows better than yon that there is a restoratiye 
power in nature itself; and he will act accord* 
ingly, and give yon advice instead of a prescrip- 
tion ; and for this advice grudge not the fee ; it 
will save you the pill, much sufferings and some 
money too. 

Do not be alarmed at every slight symptom 
of illness, and think your child must certainly 
die, because it is feverish and restless, or rejects 
its food. On the other hand, never absent your- 
self from home at such times, and leave your 
little one to the care of hirelings. The slight 
attack may be but the premonitory symptoms of 
whooping cough, measles, or some of those an- 
noying diseases that, like the serpent in Eden, 
haunt the flowery paths of childhood, and during 
their stay the mother should be the guardian 
angel of the little sufferer. I have said thus 
much upon medicine, and I hope it may com- 
mend itself to your good sense. 

Upon the subject of bathing, I differ from 
some who have written upon it. My own ex- 
perience, and your aunt agrees with me, is, that 
cold water is not suitable for a young infant. 
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Some who inherit hardy constitutions from their 
parents may endure it, and even thrive ; but, in 
general, I am inclined to the opinion that it does 
more harm than good. I prefer the use of tepid 
water, and once a day is enough for the little 
one whose strength is small, and who feels sensi- 
bly the fatigue of dressing. I have met lately a 
passage in Southey's life which may interest you 
as much as it did myself. 

Speaking of a young sister, he says: "She 
was a beautiful creature, the admiration of all 
who l)eheld her. My aunt Mary was one day 
walking with her down Union Street, when 
Wesley happened to be coming up ; and the old 
man was so struck with the child's beauty, that 
he stopped and exclaimed, * 0, sweet creature ! * 
took her by the band and gave her a blessing — 
wd that which on sober reflection may be justly 
thought to be a blessing befell her soon after- 
wards — an early removal to a better world. 
She died of hydrocephalous, a disease to which 
the most promising children are the most liable. 
Happily, neither her parents nor her grand- 
mother suspected that which is exceedingly' 
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probable, that, in her case, the disease may have 
been induced by their dipping her every morning 
in a tub of the coldest well water. This was 
done from an old notion of strengthening her ; 
but the poor child's horror of it every morning, 
when taken out of bed, was intense. I cannot 
remember having seen it without horror ; nor do 
I believe that among all the preposterous prac- 
tices which false theories have produced, there 
was a more cruel and preposterous one than 
this." 

We have tried the practice in our own family, 
and have become convinced, some wise men to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that tepid water 
is preferable for infants and very young chil- 
dren. 

While! have been writing, your aunt, I ob- 
serve, has been busy looking over "Dewee'a 
Work on Children." It recalled to my mind 
the time when I presented her that book. Our 
Willy was a baby, a delicate, sickly child. Your 
aunt was comparatively young then. There 
were no spectacles on her face, nor need of cap 
to cover the "bonny brown hair." I can see her 
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fair face now as it looked to me when I returned 
from my store to take my tea at evening. She 
was often seated in a low chair, with the cradle 
on one side, her work table with its basket on 
the other. 

One evening I returned from a neighboring 
city, and, being belated, hastened home, that I 
might not lose my frolic with the baby before 
he had his evening nap. I found my Mary with 
her infant at her breast, but crying as if some 
calamity had happened, large tears actually fall- 
ing upon the child, who, for aught I could see, 
was gettirfg his dinner with hearty good will, 
making his little heels go as if his enjoyment 
extended to that part of his little body. 

"Are you sick, Mary?" I asked. 

" 0, no," she said, as she brushed away the 
tears ; " but the baby has had a sad time. He 
began to cry at three o'clock, and I thought he 
had one of his colic Spells. I did every thing 
in my power to quiet him, and walked the room 
till I was tired. Jenny left her work in the 
kitchen, and came to aid me, but all in vain ; the 
poor child cried louder and louder, till he be- 
came purple in the^ace. 
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" And don't you think," she added, while her 
tears flowed afresh, " after he had cried an hour, 
we found a pin in his little arm, pushed nearly 
to the head by our eflForts to quiet him." 

"And did you have courage to pull it out?" 
I asked, 

"Jenny did that," was her reply ; "but I can 
never forgive myself, for the pin must have come 
from his clothes, or my own waist, where I per- 
Ymips carelessly placed it. I shall take care 
never to have the dangerous things about my- 
self, and I wish I could dress him without any." 

Now, it happened that I had been looking at 
this work of Dewee's that very afternoon, as it 
lay upon the counter of the bookstore, and was 
much interested in his chapter upon the clothing. 
Loops and double sets of strings may supply 
tb^ir place in a great measure. 
^" Tell Ann," says your aunt Mary, " tojconsult 
neatness and comfort, not fancy, in the oress of 
her babe. Let no part of the dress be tight, 
save the band, and that moderately so, for a short 
time. Use very few pins ; none, if possible. Let 
the flannel that is worn next the skin be of the 
softest kind ; cover its arms in cold weather, and 
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let not the frock be too low upoa the shoulders. 
Eemember that many an infant's life has been 
sacrificed to gratify the vanity of its mother." 

Many have mistaken ideas about hardening 
children, and therefore put no covering upon 
,the arms in winter, or socks upon their tender 
feet, and are careless about making those changes 
pf clothing which the variableness of our cli- 
mate requires. 

The ancient Spartans trained their children 
in the same stern school ; and the result was, that 
^nly those who possessed vigorous constitutions 
Bi birth survived; the weaker, who were not 
purposely destroyed, fell victims to the cruel 
ET^stem. 

Now, it is a demonstrated fact that children 
of delicate constitutions can, by a system of 
judicipus treatment,* be so trained as to enjoy a 
more than' usual degree of health, and even at- 
tain old age. \ 

Such was/flie case with Dr. Andrew Combe, 
who was in early life pronounced by physicians 
to be in a consumption, but by self discipline and 
care he lived and enjoyed life for twenty years 
afterwards. 
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He has givea us the results of his experience, 
and his writings on the subject of health and 
mental education are very valuable. 

You live in the country, and are familiar with 
the various methods of farming ; at least, you 
can tell me who are most successful in rearing 
the sheep, cows, and horses that are found on 
your hill tops and in your vallies. Now, is it 
not a fact that those who have the largest and 
the warmest bams, the cleanest sheds, and who 
are particular to fodder their animals regularly, 
giving them a sufficiency of good food and shel- 
ter during the long, cold winters, are also most 
successful, and make the most money by their 
annual clips of wool, or by the products of the 
dairy? 

Learn, then, a lesson from the farmer, who, 
from pecuniary motives, regards the laws of 
health for his animals. You do not hear him 
talk of hardening them by unnecessary exposure, 
or stinting them in food. 

In my next I will give you a few practical di- 
rections for the physical training of your child, 
and we will then turn to another topic. 



• CHAPTER n. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

^So much has been said and written, of late 
years, in New England, upon the moral and in- 
tellectual training of children, that we sometimes 
almost forget that they have bodies as well as 
souls. Now, I wish you for a while to dwell 
upon the fact that your child is an atdmal; less 
richly endowed, too, with the animal senses than 
many of the brutes beneath him. On this ac- 
count, as well as for other more weighty reasons, 
he needs to receive an education as an animal. \ 
In smell, the dog surpasses him ; in hearing, the 
hare ; in agility of muscle, the deer ; in strength, 
he falls far behind the beasts of the forest. 
And though we can never attain to that keen- 
ness of vision or strength of limb which these 
possess, we may so train a child that his bodily 

(31) 
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vigor shall be great, and his enjoyment of life 
much enhanced thereby. 

If mothers were more ambitious to make lit- 
tle Samsons of their boys, instead of displaying 
their proficiency in book learning, we should 
have more men among us — men whose broad 
chests and robust frames would show them fitted 
to breast the storms of life and bear its burdens. 
Let me entreat you, now, to throw away all 
false notions about gratifying your taste in hav- 
ing a slender, pale-faced, delicate boy at your 
side, dressed in silk velvet and linen cambric^ 
who likes to sit in the parlor and work book- 
marks in silk floss, or play checkers very still 
in the corner, who never heard of baked beans 
or boiled beef and cabbage, but who likes bread 
and milk, and custards, sponge cake, and sugar 
crackers. Throw such notions all aside, with 
the pictured alphabet and the pretty toy books. 
As soon as he is out of babyhood (having been 
fed for the first years principally upon that food 
which nature, through yourself, has so wisely 
provided) and is able to run about out of doors, 
dress him in coarse, plain, loose garments. 
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Never mind if he soils them often, or trouble 
yourself if the little face and hands which you 
have kept so scrupulously clean appear before 
you covered with strange hieroglyphics. See to 
it that no uncovered cisterns, no tubs of water, 
or dangerous tools are within his reach ; and 
then let him ran, drinking in the pure air, spell- 
ing out great Nature's lessons in every blade of 
grass or springing flower. And let him learn 
his first lessons in chemistry by making mud pies, 
if he chooses — far better this than studying a 
pasteboard alphabet in a close nursery y^eep 
him, if possible, much of the time in th\ open 
air, loosely dressed, till he is six years of age. 
His lungs will expand, the muscles strengthen, 
the bones consolidate, and you will lay the foun- 
dation for a great deal of future physical enjoy- 
ment. But let me give you my reasons for such 
advice, and perhaps you will more willingly fol- 
low it. Vl am not going to give you a long 
treati^eon physiology, nor -v^eary you with ana- 
tomical details ; but I wish to state a few impor- 
tant facts which every young mother should not 
only know, but should constantly bear in mind. 
3 
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The little animal now intrusted to your care — 
the casket which should be so carefully guarded 
because of the gem it contains — is made up 
principally of skin, bones, muscles, nervous sys- 
tem, blood vessels, lungs, and digestive organs. 
The skin is composed, first, of the outer or scarf 
skin, which serves as a protection to the mucous 
coat beneath, which contains the coloring mat- 
ter, varying, as you well know, in diflFerent races. 
Below this is the true skin. This is full of little 
cells, or pores, and is the instrument of perspira- 
tion. " It is a network of blood vessels and 
nerves of the finest conceivable texture. It is 
so full of nervous filaments that not a point can 
be punctured without transfixing a nerve and 
causing pain. It performs many purposes ; a 
few of the most important are the following : It 
exhales waste matter from the system, regulates 
the heat of the body, absorbs matter from with- 
out, and is the seat of sensation and touch." 
You will hardly believe it possible, but it has 
been shown by experiment, that the waste matter 
thrown oflf by the insensible perspiration of the 
skin amounts in twenty-four hours to one pound 
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four ounces. This calculation is independent of 
the profuse perspiration caused by violent exer- 
cise or great heat. This exhalation is composed 
of water, muriate of soda, and potash, a little 
oxide of iron, some carbonic acid, and oily mat- 
ter. Now, supposing, from some cause, the little 
pores of the skin are closed, what is the conse- 
quence ? Why, all these twenty ounces of hurt- 
ful matter are thrown back into the system ; and 
it is proved by experiment that the internal 
organs suffer in consequence, and the weakest 
will be the first affected. Thus, if a child is 
predisposed from birth to lung complaints, this 
checked perspiration will give him a cold on the 
lungs ; if his bowels are easily deranged, a bowel- 
complaint instead of a cough may be produced. 

Now, want of cleanliness will close these pores, 
and this is one reason why bathing is so impor- 
tant for children. See what Coudie, in his able 
work on the Diseases of Children, says : — 

" The important functions of the skin, and the 
intimate relations which exist between it and 
every other part oLthe body, point out the 
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necessity of guarding it from whatever is calcu- 
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lated to impede its free and healthful action. 
More especially should the utmost attention be 
paid to preserve it, by frequent ablutions, from 
the influence of foreign impurities, as well as 
from an accumulation of its own secretions. 
Whenever this is neglected, disgusting, painful, 
and obstinate cutaneous eruptions are likely to 
arise, and a foundation is laid for derangement 
of function, or serious disease .of one or other of 
the internal organs. At no period of life is 
injury more likely to be produced by a neglect 
of cleanliness than during infancy," He goes 
on to add that the entire surface of the body 
should be washed daily in tepid water ^ and dur- 
ing the day such portions as may become soiled. 

Staruve, an old, distinguished medical writer, 
says, " I consider bathing as the grand arcanum 
of supporting health ; on which account, during 
infancy, it should be regarded as one of those 
sacred maternal duties the performance of which 
should on no account be neglected for a single 
day." 

Another cause of checked perspiration is cold 
applied to the skin. When the surface of the 
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body is chilled by cold, the blood vessels becoide 
contracted in their diameter, and hinder the 
free entrance of tho red particles of the blood, 
which are therefore retained in greater quanti- 
ty in the internal organs. ' 

The skin becomes pale, its papillae contract, 
forming goose skin. In this state it becomes 
less fit for its uses. Children should therefore 
be guarded against cold, and never be allowed 
to remain in a state of chilliness or in damp 
clothing. The clothing should be such as to 
produce an equable warmth over every part of 
the body, but not such as to be burdensome. It - 
is Cruel to allow an infant to go with bare neck 
and arms in midwinter, when the mother is 
scarcely warm in her thick, high-necked thibet. 
I have examined many medical writers upon the 
use of flannel, and all commend it for young 
children. If, says Coudie, the softest flannel 
be found to irritate the Skin of a young infant, 
use soft muslin beneath the flannel. 

He says that flannel preserves, better than any 
other material, a moderate and equable warmth 
of the body, and more effectually protects it 
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from the influence of sudden alterations in the 
temperature of the atmosphere. 

Another reason for the use of flannel is, that 
the skin acts also as an absorbent.' You can un- 
derstand this from the process of vaccination ; 
a small quantity of cow-pox matter is inserted 
under the cuticle, on the surface of the true skin, 
and there left. In a short time it is acted upon 
and taken into the system by the absorbent 
vessels. 

In this way, too, the plague is communicated, 
poisons often absorbed, marsh miasmata, and the 
effluvia of dissecting rooms. Flannel not only 
protects the skin from the influence of these, but, 
by its gentle friction, produces a healthy action 
of the system, and enables it to resist the un- 
wholesome influences of miasma. 

In the English army and navy the use of flan- 
nel is enforced as a protection against fevers 
and dysentery, and was found decidedly useful in 
the prevention of cholera. But the flannel which 
is worn during the day should be removed at 
night. Let me warn you against certain false 
notions rather prevalent about " hardening chil- 
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dren," It is a mistake to suppose that children 
are not as sensible to cold as older people. 
They are more so. Experiments have shown 
that the " power of producing heat in warmr 
blooded animals is at its minimum at birth, and 
increases successively to adult age." Dr. Milne 
Edwards says, that in ten healthy infants, from a 
few days to two hours old, the mean tempera- 
ture was 94. 55, that of adults being 97 or 98. 
Combe gives us a good rule for dress. " Let it 
be suJBScient to protect the body eflfectually from 
an abiding sense of cold, however slight." But 
he advises us not to depend on clothing alone 
for warmth. We should keep it in regular, vig- 
orous exercise. 

Next to the " skin," I mentioned " bones " as 
making one part of your precious little animal ; 
and it may surprise you a little to learn that 
they are aflfected by your management of the 
child. The bones of a new-born infant are 
softer than in adults, — more cartilaginous, to 
speak properly, — and should be carefully han- 
dled. I have, within a few days, seen a most 
distressing case of spinal disease in a beautiful 
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yatmg lady, brought on by carrying a sicMy 
infant in her arms daring a severe illness of 
the mother, when she, the littte girl, was too 
young to bear such a burden. 

'* Bones consist of two kinds of substances ; 
viz., those of an an|mal and those of an earthy 
nature : the first contain albumen, gelatine, cel- 
lular membrane, blood vessels, and nerves. The 
earthy part is phosphate and carbonate of lime. 

" Children of a scrotulous temperament have 
a deficiency of phosphate of lime in the bones. 
They do not acquire firmness as the child grows 
older, and become bent and distorted by the 
action of the muscles and other causes; and 
deformity ensues, as you have frequently seen in 
infants who are said to have the rickets. Some- 
timed there is a hereditary predisposition to this, 
and in this case it cannot be eradicated ; but 
Coudie says that even such may, in a majority 
of oases, by a proper course, of hygienic treat- 
ment, be preserved from the attack of disease, 
and have their health and vigor greatly im- 
proved." 



CHAPTER HI. 

GnViJBNMENT OP CHILDREN. 

TotJ say, my dear niece, that your little dar- 
ling grows strong and healthy, that he already 
walks and lisps the name "mamma." 

Blessed word that, the first which the little 
tdiigne learns to frame, the last which trembles 
xtpoti the palsied lips of the old man when the 
spirit leaves this "trembling house of clay." 
Next to God and heaven, the words, "My moth- 
et" call up the most delightful associations in 
the heart of the good man. The greatest states- 
man forgets, in his hours of sickness and sorrow, 
the honors which the world has laid at his feet, 
— the. applause of multitudes, and the emolu- 
ments of his position, — and turns back to the 
hours of his childhood, fancying again that he 
hears the music of his mother's voice, or feels 

(41> 
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the soft pressure of her hand. Thank God you 
are a mother, and strive to be such a mother as 
your child may bless to his latest hour. I said 
strive ; yes, more — will to be. Sacrifice, if need 
be, all minor considerations to this one object. 
You have intellect, and may wield a pen grace- 
fully. Do so, and gain a nam^e in the galaxy of 
distinguished female authors, if you can consist- 
ently with your duties as a mother. And I do not 
deny but you may do so ; we are capable of 
accomplishing much in this world which at first 
sight seems almost impossible ; but let your child 
receive your first care, nor turn him off to the 
care of hirelings for the sake of writing a bril- 
liant essay for a magazine, or making speeches 
in public. Poor little " Peepy," tumbling down 
stairs, and lying neglected and alone, with his 
dirty face and bruised head, while his mother is 
writing letters about the tribes of Africa, is a 
sad specimen of maternal neglect. Better gain 
a reputation through your son, and be known 
hereafter as the mother of a good and great 
man, than win the applause and renown of the 
world for yourself, and leave him to that great- 
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est of all afflictions in childhood — the lack of a 
mother's watchful love. I give you this advice* 
because I think it needed more now than when 
your aunt Mary was a young mother. " Sewing 
societies/' "woman's rights meetings," and 
"world's conventions" were unknown then; 
and I think she was too much inclined to stay at 
home, and needed a little of that stimulus which 
is so abundantly administered at the present day. 
I do not know but I might, indeed, have lis- 
tened with pleasure to her mild voice in a public 
address, or have seen with pride her name an- 
nounced as a popular authoress, p-ovtded the little 
ones at home did not heed her absence. So you 
mustn't call Uncle Jerry a bigoted, stiff old man, 
who thinks a woman siiould never be seen in the 
street or heard outside of her own doors. No ; 
there may be some women whose province is 
away from home. The world is better for Mrs. 
Fry having lived in it, and wiser for the writ- 
ings of Mrs. Somerville and Hannah More. 

But I am writing to and for one who feels that 
as a wife and mother her cares, for the present 
at least, are at her own fireside, and who is 
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Beekmg how to perform her home duties wor- 
thily. Just now I perceiye 7011 are troubled as 
to the best mode of gOY^ming your boy. I 
widerstand by this that you beLieye some system 
is necessary ; that it is not enough to let your 
child '* come upy" as the expression is, with merely 
good examples before him. However we may 
dispute about the existence or non-existence of 
evil in a child, most parents are i^eed in the 
fact, that as surely as weeds spring up in the 
most carefully-tended garden, so do faults in the 
character of young children. They need con- 
stant watching and careful guarding ; and even 
then, with all our care, some will go astray and 
deceive our fondest hopes. The mother of Aaron 
Burr was a lovely, affectionate, and faithful par- 
ent; and many a reckless, hardened prisoner 
responds to no instruction, no reproof, is melted 
by no entreaty, save, perhaps, in some instances 
where A mother's early love, or the infant prayer 
learned at her knee, is recalled to mind. This 
sometimes melts the heart when every thing else 
fails ; checks, for a time at least, the course of 
evil thoughts. 
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But because so many have failed, or some few 
forgotten a mother's counsel or her prayers, do 
not be discouraged in your task. Seek heaven- 
ly wisdom, trust not in your own strength, and 
go forward with a determination to do your 
duty ; and though you will often feel discouraged 
and weary, success will be yours. 

But you say, "I hope, Uncle Jerry, you 
don't think whipping ever necessary, and that 
you have some other recipe for a child's mis- 
demeanors beside that old-fashioned one, even 
though it is recommended by Solomon." 

Now, the truth is, Uncle Jerry considers him- 
self vastly inferior to Solomon in wisdom, and in 
his opinion the Proverbs should never be out of 
fstshion ; therefore,^ he dare not say that the rod 
should never be used in administering domestic 
discipline. Indeed, I have known instances 
where that, and that alone, was able to drive 
foolishness and obstinacy from a child. 

I know just how you susceptible young moth- 
ers feel as you look upon the tender infant in 
your arms. " 0, he will never need whipping ; we 
will govern by love." God grant you may ; 
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and there are children who never need a blow 
or a stern word, who seem born for sunshine 
and love. But such are not generally the dis- 
positions calculated to wrestle with the world, 
or to fight manfully the battles of life. But 
though I dare not say that the rod should never 
be used, I am positive it should be the last re- 
sort to enforce obedience. And in nine cases 
out of ten, if parents managed right, it need 
not be used at all. But the trouble is, we do 
not begin right ; and habits of disobedience are 
formed, too strongly formed, to be broken with- 
out decisive measures. But I have something 
in my sketch book which expresses my views 
better than I can myself; and I will give it to 
you. " Corporal punishment might soon be sup- 
pressed did parents make it their constant care 
to render it unnecessary. Begin with your child 
in the cradle, and govern him by gentle methods. 
Do not accustom him to be shaken or slapped 
every hour of the day. You can so train him 
that violence will never be necessary. It is pos- 
sible to guide with a look, reward with a smile, 
and punish with a frown. Forbear threatening. 
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It is probably even worse for a child's moral 
nature to be accustomed to constant threats of 
the rod than to be occasionally punished with 
it. You are to excite a fe^ of doing wtong, 
not a fear of punishment. The former motive 
strengthens good principles ; the latter, in its 
excess, always debilitates the character. Great 
harm is often done by punishing a child in pres- 
ence of others. If whipping must be done, let 
it take place with the utmost privacy. This 
principle should be carried out in all methods 
of correction. K you talk severely to one child 
in presence of another, it always does harm. 
Be sure a child understands your command be- 
fore you rebuke him for disobedience." And 
here I would stop in my quotation to speak 
of the importance of this last remark. Many 
a little one has suffered hours of pain from this 
very cause. , Said an "old gentleman who had 
been very happy in his children, ** I shall never 
forget my first essay to display my own good 
management. We had but one child, then, a 
little girl, just old enough to go alone ; and 
when our friends visited us for the first time 
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after her birth, we were desirous of showing 
them how well we enforced obedience. We 
therefore gave her some simple command; but 
to our astonishment, the child, always so gentle 
and teactable before, appeared very refractory ; 
and we had a long and tedious conflict, in whieh 
I haxdly knew who was victor. The truth was, 
that timidity at first prevented her fully under- 
standing our wishes ; and her fear and agitation 
increased to such a degree that she was hardly 
conscious what she did. It was the first and 
last time we ever undertook to make a display 
of our domestic management. That precious 
daughter lived to be a blessing, and never gave 
us cause to reprove her ; but it was long before 
we forgave ourselves for our own want of dis- 
cernment and the unnecessary suffering which 
we caused her." 

Small children understand language very im- 
perfectly, and sometimes appear to resist author- 
ity when they do not. Be sure, then, that a child 
understands your command before you rebuke 
him for disobedience. A child is engrossed in 
his play ; he does not hear your command, or 
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he is not suire yon lare in earnest j he tterefdre 
stops a moment and looks into your face. Save 
patience, and explain to iiim clearly what you 
Wish to have done. Tt is wrong to inflict a blow 
on the first impulse you feel to do it. Spare the 
blow, and resort to a gentler discipline. You. 
ttn take away a plaything • confine your child 
to ^ room by himself, or to the house in pleasant 
'vreather ; or keep him from the table, or from 
the society of his companions. Proportion tte 
punishment to the offence, and let it be moder- 
ate, just, and salutary. 

Such is the advice 6f a wise friend. Let me 
add that the first, the second, and the third re- 
quisite in family government is obedience. This 
must be secured j it is the helm to guide the 
ship. lii the words of another, it is the " funda- 
mental principle of the moral creation, the sub- 
stratum of the universe. The material worlds 
are subject to its force." Yes, from the/neanest 
reptile to the highest seraph, from the pebbles 
beneath our feet to the rolling orbs above us,, 
may we learn the great lesson of obedience to- 
fixed laws. As parents, we are as much bound 
4 
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to enforce obedience from our children as to 
yield it ourselves to God. 

Keep this constantly in mind, and with it the 
great truth that our children are immortal 
beings, and that our influence over them is for 
eternity, and we shall no more dare to allow the 
habit of disobedience than to place our little 
ones in an atmosphere of physical contagion. 
Secure this great end by love and gentle means 
if you can — try it long and patiently — but if 
that fail, do not hesitate to use the rod, but use 
that, too, in love and with prayer. The depriva- 
tion of a walk, the omission of some pretty story 
at the hour you are accustomed to converse with 
your child, or an hour spent alone in his room, 
will often be as eflfectual a punishment as the 
use of the rod, and more salutary. One of the 
severest punishments which I used to inflict upon 
my boys was sending them to bed in the daytime. 
Henry was an active, playful child, and would 
often stop to play when sent on errands, forget- 
ful of the repeated cautions of his mother to r^ 
turn immediately. We bore with it a long time, 
ioping that repeated admonitions would cure the 
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fault. But they did not ; and as he grew more 
heedless, I one day tried this remedy. I shall 
never forget the look of regret and mortification 
which the little fellow wore when I put on his 
night gown and laid him in his bed about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon. He was to remain there 
two hours. TJiis was enough ; and the child is 
to this day remarkable for his promptitude and 
despatch. But, though I have spoken of punish- 
ments, I would advise you to govern, in a meas- 
ure, by rewards. It is safe to do so; and 'I 
assure you I have less fear of what is called un- 
duly exciting emulation than I have of that dry, 
rigid system of government where penalties are 
rigidly enforced, and praise or reward stintingly 
bestowed. 

'Throughout the universe well doing is reward- 
ed by pleasure, sin punished by suffering. 

An obedience to God's natural laws is fol- 
lowed by health and physical enjoyment ; while 
intemperance gluttony, and its kindred sins 
bring their own sad train of evils. Obedience 
to the moral laws of God bring peace of con- 
8cience« and the approbation of the good. - In- 
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dustry is followed by competence, idleness by 
^nt. St. Paul bids us look to the teCompen&e 
of reward — to the crown of glory — to the 
honse not made with hands, that standeth with- 
ia the pearly gates, upon the gold-pared sti^cf***. 
No ^one can tead the apocalyptic yision of the 
lored disciple without having hia soul fired with 
a holy ambition to be one of the innmnerable 
tiaultitude that shall be clothed in white robes 
and " walk in beauty there/* Yes, ouif heavenly 
Father, who loveth the children of men, has con- 
descended to win us to goodness by the pr6inise 
of rewards ; and language seems too feeble to 
express the glories which await the blessed. 
Shall we not, then, learn a lesson fi*om him, daid 
win our own little ones to virtue by keeping before 
them its exceeding great reward ? Only let us 
be careful not to lead them to think that the 
riches and honors of this world constitute its 
greatest happiness. And it is easy to do this ; 
for a child rightly trained thinks more of the 
love and approbation of his parents than for the 
gayest clothes or the choicest sweetmeats. Do 
you know that those men who are most eager in 
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the parsnit of mosey JGrom the men lore of gam 
il^elf, and hoard their treasii;^e& " for heir? they 
knoir not who," are those who Hare knowm jao 
happj childhood, and whose affections have 
neyer been cnltivated in the sunlight of a motb-^ 
er's love 2 On the other hand, many of our mer- 
chant prinees, who hare been known a» the 
feiinders of our orphan asylumSj^ widows' homes^ 
or li^Ye of their abundance secured a refuge for 
the poor sailors' neglected little o^nes, are the 
sons of pious mothers— mothers who, while they 
taught them thorift and industry, told them the< 
story of the good Samaritan, and showed them 
haw blessed it was to do good to the afflicted? 
Yes, my dear niece, you may mould that littla 
boy of yours to the future miser, or the goad 
man scattering blessings, which will follow ^s 
footsteps in far greater abundancie than the jew- 
els which dropped from Prince Esterhazy as- he^ 
trod the courtly throng in his far-famed and 
costly robes; We ha^e goad meny who walk 
among the poor and lowly, wearing, as did Jo- 
8^, the costly robes which a kind Father has 
given them; but they feel their responsibility, 
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and drop the gems as they pass. But I am uran- 
dering from my subject. Please not forget that 
Uncle Jerry, if "he does believe in the wise max- 
ims of Solomon, and feels the need of inflicting 
suffering for crime, also Irishes that the good 
child should be made happy by approving words 
and kind smiles. I have seen little children 
made sad, and their hearts crushed, by the con- 
stant faultfinding of their parents. They are 
naturally affectionate, — they yearn for sympa- 
thy, — and love is as necessary for the growth 
of their souls as air and sunshine for the per- 
fection of the flower. Do not, then, when they 
ask for bread, give them a stone. You, per- 
haps, hardly need this advice now; but when 
surrounded by half a dozen little ones, as I hope 
you may be before many years, do not be so en- 
gaged in providing for the bodies of your chil- 
dren that you cannot find time to enter into the 
little joys and sorrows of each one of the flock. 
Let them feel satisfied with the fulness of a 
mother's love ; let them feel that all their sor- 
rows can be poured into her ear, and that she 
has sympathy for them such as they can find 
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nowhere else. With your daughters this will 
follow almost as a matter of course ; but be Sure 
that it be equally so with your sons. I know of 
no talisman from evil, — no safeguard from fu' 
*ture temptation, — like this, for a young man — 
perfect conjidence in his mother, and the habit, 
early formed, of going to her with all his 
doubts and trials. One word here to your 
husband. He is a business man, — often away 
from home, — at times, perhaps, full of cares and 
perplexities. He may feel that his wife is a 
faithful mother, and may supply any lack on his 
part as regards attention and interest in his 
children. Let him beware. Entreat him, from 
me, to gain and keep the confidence and love 
of his son ; so to train him that he shall look 
upon his father as his best friend, and never 
look upon the time as a season of freedom when 
the "governor," or the "old man," is away. 
Alasl on this subject I could write volumes. 
•II is an age of irreverence and self-confidence ; 
and plarents have brought it upon themselves. 
Onr fathers, in the rush and whirl of business, in 
the eager haste after riches, or the hot pursuit 
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of piolitioal lionor|]Torget their obligations to 
tbeir ohildreM &^4 as soon almost as the gray 
hi^St appear they are thrust aside, as intruders, 
by the chi^drw vhom they have nourished and 
brought up. Let us go back to the Greeks a^d 
RojpiansT^yea, to the rude children of the for- 
est — and learn reverence for age. > 

Your aunt has come to my chair, and asks, 
as she looks over this page, if I have told you 
what punishi;rie9.ts should not he inflicted upon 
children. I reply, " No ; but if you will dicta^tej 
I will write." But she proposes to take the peA 
herself ; and I am gla,<i that my letter will thua 
be rendered so much more worthy of your ac- 
ceptance. 

" Your Uncle Jerry needi nQt h&vQ added that 
last sentence, dear Ann ; for it if fittle an old 
woman like myself can say that wiU be worth 
the hearing. In these days of books and lecr 
tures, a fireside body, a quiet, home-loving wife, 
C9.nnot be expected to possess the wisdom learned 
by intercourse with the world. Still, the 'little 
which I have gained by y^ars of experience 
and, trial is at your s^rvic^ I take noli 
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the attitude of adviser to-day, but use the lan- 
guage of entreaty. Let me, then, beg of you 
never to punish any child — your own or others 
which may be intrusted to your care — by shut-. 
ting them in the daa:k. Many a p(K)r little suf- 
ferer hasc been injared for life by this means. It 
is well to accustom your child to darkness,— 
so to train him that he wiU have no fear of it, 
— but this is not always possible. A oMld who 
possesses a delicate, nervous teuiperament, ai^ 
an active Hnagination, is generally timid ; and 
sometiaa^es when a iiaother has labored patiently 
for yeara to overcome this, an. ignorant searvaidr 
girl win pndo her efforts in -an boua% CMldr^a 
love the marvellous ; and older ones often ^ 
light to tell frightful stories to theix oompaniona, * 
merely to see the. effect they can. produce^ It is 
not enough that you are careful yourself in this 
respect ; you most see^ that tiiose who aid yoit 
in the care of your children are as cautious alfiOw 
I w£^ once spending some time at Saratoga^i. 
The rooms adjoining mine were occupied by a* 
gentleman and his wife, their little, boy, two^ ot 
three yefp-s of age, and an Irish servant girl. 
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The parents often spoke of the girl as very faith- 
ful ; and did not hesitate to leave the child with 
her most of the time — some evenings till very 
late. We were in the third story ; the partition 
between the rooms was thin ; any noise louder 
than the common tones of conversation could 
be distinctly heard. I was an invalid, and re- 
mained most of the time in my room. Occasion- 
ally I heard sounds of a child sobbing ; then the 
loud, threatening tones of the girl. This often 
occurred at evening, when the parents were out. 
Once the little boy cried and begged for its 
father; and I heard the girl say, *I'll put you 
into that dark closet, where the bad man will 
come and eat you up.' Once or twice this threat 
was put into execution, when the pleading cries 
of the little one were hard to hear. 

'* I disliked to act the spy and informer, and 
for some days refrained &om speaking. But I 
watched the boy, and it was evident to me that 
he grew pale and thin ; and I noticed that he 
clung to his father when near him, as if he longed 
to remain there all the time ; and once I heard 
him say, * Please, pa, stay with Willie to-night ; 
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Waiie be a good boy, and go right to sleep.' 
And I heard the reply : *Pa is going to the 
concert, my boy. Willie stay with Bridget; 
Bridget loves Willie.' * Yes, yes, my swate dar- 
lint/ said the girl ; * Biddy's honey pie sure you 
are ; ' and she took him away ; but I marked the 
child seemed disappointed and his lip quivered. 
*^ Soon after, as I was sitting by my window 
listening to the music of the band, I heard voices 
in the adjoining room ; and it seemed as if Wil- 
lie was struggling to escape from his nurse. 
* There, I will, for sure, you troublesome little 
spalpeen, you — I'll drhap you right down, and 
ye'll be stone dead, you will.' They seemed to 
be near a window. My own was open ; I put 
my head out ; and there was the child held at 
arm's length out of the window, directly over 
the stone walk beneath.* I caught one glance 
of the pale, frightened child ; my own blood run 
cold, and I turned away. I dared not speak ; I 
feared to move ; but I resolved that the parents 
should know in what hands they had intrusted 
their only child. 

• We were in the third story, some thirty or forty feet from 
the ground. 
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" Oa makiag aame inquiries (rf the father, the 
Q6zt morning, about the girl, he said she was 
one of the most faithful servants he had ever 
knovB, and devotedly attached to his boy. 
* Why,' said he, 'she has been with us two years, 
m^ we have the most implicit confidence in her*' 
It was not until the mother had satisfied herself 
of the girl's unfitness for her task, by listening 
from my room, that they could believe what I 
related ; and then the indignation of the father 
waa as great aa his previous confid^ce. 
/ " I might nameother instances where the resulits 
wfere more sad. You remember the one meu- 
tioned by Abbott in his Mother at Hdm/e ; the 
child was found dead in its bed — its eyes wide 
open, directed to a figure whic^if the servant girl . 
had made and placed at the foot of the bed to 
keep the little girl from crying aloud while the 
heartless nurse enjoyed her own company in the 
kitchen. I shall never recover from the sad in- 
fluenee of fear in my own childhood. V 

" I was sent to bed in a room in the third story, 
and my mother, knowing my natural timidity 
and wishing to cure it, insisted upon my sleep- 
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ing alone. O, those nights of suffering ! I have 
Isniffered much from pain since, but no agony- 
dwells in my memory like that. After lying 
for some hours with my feet numb from cold 
and my head burning hot, I would rise and go 
down the stairs as far as I dared without dan- 
ger of discovery, and sit in my nightclothes, 
that I might catch some sounds from the sit- 
ting rootn below ; or, if silent there, I would 
creep to the door where some more courageous 
sleeper was enjoying the slumber denied to me. 
Their very breathing was soothing ; but I dared 
not enter, for that had been forbidden. It is 
a blessed thing that few children are so sen- 
sitive ; it requires much tact and delicacy to 
manage such temperaments. I never improved 
by the hardening process, and to this day shrink, 
with a sort of nervous trepidation, from dark- 
ness, or when in lonely places. Fear has a 
depressing effect physically as well as mentally. 
A very timid child is often a sickly one ; and 
sometimes change of place, of air, removal from 
school, and a plain nourishing diet will aid the 
child to conquer his foolish fears. The best 
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course, however, is to begin with the infant, and 
accustom him to darkness, and never, if possi- 
ble, let him see any fear in his mother in sol- 
itude or in tempest. 

" * Never let your child hear ghost stories or 
frightful tales of any kind ' is common and good 
advice if it can be followed ; but exercise your 
utmost vigilance, and yet you may not succeed. 
If happily, however, you are so fortunate as to 
. keep your child from such pernicious nursery 
literature for the first few years of his child- 
hood, it will be difficult to do so after he has 
once learned to read. We all remember our 
own eagerness for the marvellous; how we 
searched every cranny of the old garret, every 
shelf in the tall, old-fashioned bookcase, for 
stories to read. How many minutes have we 
sat absorbed in contemplation of the ghost of 
Samuel before the witch of Endor in the big 
family Bible I How we have tried to sketch the 
scaly, cloven-footed Apollyon, in grandmother's 
old Pilgrim's Progress! Children dwell in an 
ideal world more than we imagine. Ghosts and 
fairies, giants and haunted houses, have a won- 
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derful charm for them. We cannot, if we would, 
exercise a complete censorship over them; but 
we can so win their confidence that they will 
tell a mother every thought, and keep their lit- 
tle hearts quite open to her inspection. And 
here, my dear niece, is the great safeguard of 
infancy and youth : keep that confidence. Let 
it come with all its fears, its questions about 
angels, or any thing else ; and never, Tievcr ridi- 
cule your child for being timid. It was that 
weapon turned against me (with good inten- 
tions) which led me to build a little wall of 
adamant around my childish heart and made 
me a solitary sufferer. "When your little one 
goes* to bed, let your last words be words of 
peace and kindness. Never take that time to 
punish or reprove harshly ; •but lot your kiss 
succeed the evening prayer, and God's blessing 
and a mother's love follow the sleeper to the 
land of dreams. 

^ " But I have wandered from my subject. I was 
objecting to some common modes of punishment. 
Another, which seems- to me liable to objection, 
is, depriving them of a regular meal or of some 
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of the luiuries of the table. Children soon 
l^m to be little gourmands, and any thing 
Vhich tends to make them think more highly 
of their food is bad. Rather let them take it 
alone, deprived of the society of ikeir parents. 

" I have frequently seen a child made to com- 
mit to memory some ten or twenty verses in the 
Bible as a^ punishment for neglect oir indolence. 
Fatal mistake in the parent IS 

" Rather let that be given as ^ |)rivilegej and 
debar him from the pleasure of his usual recita- 
tion of hymn or verse to mother. Let all the as- 
sociations connected with the Bible be pleasant. 
Catechisms are less common than formerly, part- 
ly, perhaps, from their connection with tlte rod 
and severity. 

" Disobedience and falsehood must be punished, 
and taken quickly, too — nipped in the bud, if 
possible. Cruelty to animals should be taken 
notice of ; but as a child knows little of what a 
poor fly suffers who is pulled to pieces by his 
hands, or the agonies of a toad tormented by 
his playfellows, you must educate their sympa- 
thies through your teaching. 
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^ Give them lessons in natural history ; let 
them nnderststnd the wonderful mechanism of 
the common house fly ; teach them the habits of 
vbird^ ; and my word for it, not one child in a 
hundred will be found robbiAg a fly of its wings, 
or a bird of its eggs. 

^'Do not threaten punishments nnsuited to the 
case, or which, from the nature of the case, can- 
not be inflicted. Children soon leani what the 
real import of such threatening is ; and thus 
acquire contempt for the authorily of their 
parents, saii leam the habit of falsehood at 
the same time. 

/'/'Do not attach a threat or penally to every 
^nxmand. Children ought to obey their parents 
iand teachers because they command them. A 
habit of obedience, merely to avoid punishment, 
js one of the worst that can possibly be acquired. 
A child should leam to do what is right, because 
it is right 

" But it is easy, my dear Ann, to multiply rules 
iipon family government. There a,re more well- 
written books than rightly-trained children; and 
I should wonder much at your seeking advice 
6 
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from us, did I not remember how I used to long 

for the experience of some one who knew a 

young mother's trialsy 

" Let me tell you what I believe to be the 

\ grand secret of all good family management — 

it is SELF-GOVERNMENT. V 

" It is so hard, amid the perplexities and trials 
of temper which beset us daily, always to do 
right! Children, too, are quick observers, and 
they note our shortcomings with a vigilant eye. 

"As minutely as they follow the copy of their 
writing master at school will they imitate the 
excellences and defects of their parents. Strive, 
then, for the sake of your child, to follow 
closely the glorious pattern set before us in the 
gospels. I cannot understand how one who is 
not a Christian, who does not aim to be perfect 
as her Father in heaven is perfect, can do her 
whole duty as a mother. 

" How gently our Savior dealt with his disci- 
ples I how kindly he, who through the Father 
knew all things, bore with their ignorance I how 
mildly reproved their faults I 

" No loving mother, leaving earth for heaveni 
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ever lingered so lovingly among her little ones, 
or comforted them with such sweet words of an 
eternal home, as did our Savior his disciples 
during their last interviews before his ascension. 
" Study the book of John ; let your mind become 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of our Savior 
as there manifested ; and your children, as did 
the disciples their Master, will follow your in- 
structions when you, too, have ascended to your 
Father and your God, and dwell in mansions 
made without hands." 



CHAPTER IV. 

GRANDMA AIO) HEB PET.^-GOmO TO 80H00L. 

" Not yet tired of Unde Jerry's long letters," 
you say, " Wish to know your views upon fhe 
intellectual training of children* How soon 
shall I send my boy to school? How early 
shall I teach him to read ? What studies should 
follow after learning to read?" 

Well, IVe adjusted my spectacles, opened my 
writing desk ; your letter is spread before me ; my 
precious old sketch book is beside me ; and last, 
not least, your aunt is musing by the fire. You 
know we are so old-fashioned^ as to retain the 
open fireplace. Tabby, the old cat, is dream- 
ing, too, at her mistress's feet. Strange to say, 
the knitting work lies idle on the table, and 
wife, with her clean, muslin cap, beneath the friU 
of which her gray hair is parted on her fore- 
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head. By the way, my niece, don't ever wear 
false hair* when you grow old ; it is not half so 
becoming as gray. Ay I your aunt is in deepj 
thought about her pet, QarriCr Edward, thd 
minister, my youngest boy, left us to-day. He= 
has been, staying some weeks with us, and his 
little girl has become very dear to her grand* 
mother. She is a lovely but precocious chihi ; 
I fear one of those whose life on earth is diort. 
Her mother died with consumption, and the 
child inherits her temperament. Carrie will 
return and pass the winter with us ; and I can- 
see even now grandma's thoughts are on flaae 
nels, stockings, and fixing up the old nursery 
for a winter sleeping room. 

The blue and white mixed yam, so common 
with her, is exchanged for soft, white merinOw 
Yes, grandma hopes ta make a healthy womait 
of Carrie ; but I fear and tremble. I da not 
like the look of those soft blue eyes, too' mac 
ture and intelligent for her years, and that fadr, 
transparent skin, through which I can trace the 
blue veins so clearly. How closely she sits to 
grandma f and in what a sweef, clear voice she 
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reads the Bible to her I Ah me 1 I wish she had 
not yet learned to read, and that she preferred a 
a run in the meadow to reading hymns. Yes, 
the fond mother made a mistake ; she has fitted . 
her child for heaven, but she will lose the dis- 
cipline and strength which a life on earth would 
have given her character. She is only seven ; 
and, as I pen that word, I am reminded of 
your question, "How soon shall I teach my 
child to read?" 
\ ^Children vary in temperament and health so 
much that no general rule can be given ; but be 
sure you do not teach him too soon. I once 
heard a mother boast that her little boy had 
read the Bible through at five years of age. 
Mistaken mother to permit it, and more unfortu- 
nate son ! The tax upon that delicate brain will 
be felt in future years. Taylor, — Isaac Taylor, ^i^ ^ 
of England, — than whom I know no better >t^ 
writer on education, says, "Infancy" (which 
he considers to extend to the seventh year) " is 
emphatically Nature's season ; and parents may 
be thoroughly contented, and may feel that this 
period has passed auspiciously, if only the cheek 
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be ruddy, the eye sparkling, the sympathies 
prompt and kind, and the habit of implicit obe- 
dience thoroughly performed." 

Do not be anxious, therefore, if your child 
does not learn to read before he is six years 
old. At any rate, do not urge him to tasks be- 
fore that time. "Learning to read is a slow, 
difficult process, affecting the brain unpleasant- 
ly ; " and children, when they begin, should be 
allowed to read but a few minutes at a time. 
Every thing which is exciting to the brain 
should be avoided in infancy. 

It is well to read to children ; they enjoy it ; 
and it requires less effort for them to understand 
a little story in this way than when they spell 
it out themselves. ^ 

You have too much good sense to wish your 
child to be an infant prodigy. Bather would I 
wish you to study how best to answer Mr. Tay- 
lor's question in your own case. "How shall 
we best pass over this first period of a child's 
life without any development but what is wholly 
spontaneous ? " Another wise writer makes the 
following remarks upon the subject: "When 
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we are considering the healtli of eMldren, it ia 
imperative not to omit the importance of keqi*' 
ing their brains fallow, as it were, for several of 
the first years of their existence^ The mischief 
perpetrated hj a contrary course, in the shape/ 
of bad health, peevish temper^ and devdoped 
vanity, is incalculable. It would not be just 
to attribute this to the vanity of- the parentgr 
altogether; they are influenced by a natural 
fear lest their children should not have all the* 
advantages of other children. Some infant prod- 
igy, which is a standard of mischief throughout 
its neighborhood, misleads them* But parents 
may be assured that this early work is not by 
all means gain, even in the way of work. I sus- 
pect it is a loss, and that children who b^in 
their education late, as it will be called, will 
rapidly overtake those who have been in hamesa- 
long before them. And what advantage can it 
be if a child knows more at six years old thaa 
his compeers, especially if this is to be gained 
by a sacrifice of health which may never be 
regained? 
" There may be some excuse for this early book 
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^ork in i&e case of those diildreni wlia are to 
Kve by manual labor^ It is wortk wMle, per- 
haps, to run tl^ risk o£ some physical injdry to 
them, having only their early years m whick we 
can teach them book knowledge. The chance 
of mischiefi too, will be less, being more likely 
to be counteracted by their afterlife. But for a 
child who is to be at book work for the first 
twenty-one years of his life, what folly is it to 
exhaust in the least the mental energy, which, 
after all, is his surest implement I" 

Do not understand by this that your chfld's 
real education will not proceed because he does 
not gain in book knowledge. Far &om it. If 
brought up m the country, (and it is a great mis- 
fortune for children not to spend some of their 
early years in the fields and woods,) he will 
obtain knowledge which is quite as useful to 
him. Children take great pleasure in all the 
employments of a &rm, firom the first spring 
ploughing to the apple gathering of October. 
And what a fundof information they will obtain 
if allowed to run freely about, ask <}uestions, and 
watch the laborers 1 Why, there are many 
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young men in the cities who cannot distinguish 
Tje from wheat, and would be quite at a loss to 
tell the process of preparing either for market. 
Then, too, if out of doors, the child has the vast 
book of Nature from which to study, — trees, 
birds, rocks, flowers, cattle, and all that make 
up the great panorama which our heavenly 
Father spreads before us, — and his young soul 
will drink it in, and be the wiser and the better 
for it. " Believe it, there is many a road into 
our hearts besides our ears and brains ; many 
a sight, and sound, and accent, even, of which we 
have no thought at all, sinks into our memory, 
and helps to shape our characters ; and thus 
children, brought up among beautiful sights and 
sweet sounds, will most likely show the fruits of 
their nursing by thoughtfulness, and affection, 
and nobleness of mind — even by the expression 
of countenance. Those who live in towns should 
carefully remember this, for their own sakes, 
for their wives' sakes, for their children's sakes. 
Never lose an opportunity of seeing any thing 
beautiful. Beauty is God's handwriting — a 
wayside sacrament ; welcome it in every fair 
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face, every fair sky, every fair flower, and thank 
for it Him, the fountain of all loveliness, and 
drink it in, simply and earnestly, with all your 
eyes ; it is a charmed draught, a cup of blessing." 

Such should be the school, such the teaching, 
of your child until he is seven years of age. If 
a bright, intelligent child, you will find he has 
by this time, in some way almost unknown to 
yourself, learned to read ; if not, teach him, 
and begin systematkally. 

If possible, at the same hour each morning 
give him a lesson, and continue it about the 
same length of time each day. You will be 
surprised to see how soon he will acquire a 
habit of punctuality, and also that he is pleased 
with it. I think children like system ; classifi- 
cation pleases them more than we are aware ; 
and it needs only cultivation to make it promi- 
nent in afterlife. How often do we hear the 
children say, " Now, let's put all the big blocks 
together, and all the little ones together;" 
'' There, mamma ; there is all the red beads, and 
here's all the blue "I 

And here, my dear niece, though it is hardly 
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in place, (though I do not know in what chapter 
I can better bring it in than bow,) let me 
entreat you to begin early to train your child to 
habits of caution and promptness. I am now 
an old man, with time to think in the chimney 
comer,^ and leisure to read of the busy world 
from which I have turned aside. It seems to 
me (perhaps I forget) that the present genera- 
tion are too swift, and lack in caution and punc- 
tuality. Many remedies are proposed ta pre- 
vent the recurrence of those dreadful accidents 
by steam of which the telegraph gives us almost 
ho^ly information. Let the legislature enact 
laws as severe as they please ; a man is verily 
guilty of his brother's blood, if, from mere care^ 
lessness or desire to make up for lost time, he 
. pushes on his engine with that fatal speed now 
60 common. We are like an excited mob, and 
I am not sure but Napoleon's plan is best^-** 
fire cannon balls at first, carry terror among! 
them, and then follow with blank cartridges. 
A, few examples of condign punishment for these 
(civilized?) Juggernaut drivers will do good. 
But the surest preventive of aU these evils ta to 
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toarefixbiess, ttnd^ punctuality. Teach him the 
yalue of cm minute. Let him measure by i^oc^ 
fund inch rules, -and learn by experiaice the real 
pleasure as well as benefit of exactness. Carry 
it into all things; let your meals be regular, 
moA require his prompt attendance; also his 
hours for retiring, study, play, &c. A little 
effort on the part of a parent will do wonders. 
Allow me to bring my son Edward as an ex- 
ample. I resolved, when he was a boy, to try 
the experiment with him more thoroughly thaa 
I had with my other children. I have been 
surprised at tibie result For four years, when 
A member of the high school, he was never 
ilardy one moment. If I set him to dig a 
snow palji, it was smooth and straight as if 
measured by line and plummet ; and when at 
college, bis quarterly bills were like his snow 
paths. Now, if he appoints a meeting at ten 
o'clock, it is terif not a quarter after. His ser* 
mens are measured by the clock, and his hours 
of study also. His people have learned punc- 
itaality of him> und while, he says, " I mean to 
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give them right measure, they, -on the other' 
hand, miderstand my habits too well not to bo 
punctual with the salary." Now, such are the 
men we want for railroad conductors, steam- 
boat captains, engineers, &c. And such men 
mothers can raise. "As the twig is bent," — 
you know. Try it, if you have not before, and 
make a special effort when your child first 
begins the routine of lessons. 

You ask, When shall I send my child to school ? 
I wondered some that you did not omit the 
when. But it is as well. In our republican 
<50untry it is better to send our children to 
school ; and to public schools, too. Let them 
mingle with the masses ; let them measure their 
strength physically and intellectually there. 
They will learn much evil, no doubt ; they will 
bear profane and vulgar language; they will 
take the measles and whooping cough ; they will 
tease to go barefooted, and wear "real, stout 
trousers," like Jack Brown's.- As to the first, 
a virtuous home, a good mother's influence, will 
be like a charmed amulet, warding off conta- 
gion. Never fear for a boy who comes home 
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and unbosoms bis little heart to that mother, 
when he undresses at night and lies down to 
rest with her kiss warm upon his cheek. The 
rattlesnake will harm you as soon, beneath the 
shelter of the ash tree, as vice corrupt a boy 
thus guarded by a mother's care. As to the 
measles, the queen in her royal privacy is not 
exempt. And if your child teases (as I have 
known many a child) for coarser clothing, give 
it to him ; you should have done so at first. It 
is bruel to make a child singular at school, 
either by too fine or by ragged clothing. 

I. wish our schools for young children were 
somewhat different. In our country villages it 
is, even now, with all our Yankee improvements, 
a prison and house of bondage. Bad air, bad 
fieats, and mercenary teachers are too common. 
From nine to twelve, and jfrom one to four, 
with but a short recess, each session is spent 
in conning spelling book and reader. There 
are some exceptions in a few towns ; but I refer 
to the mass; and mothers in the country invar 
riably testify that their children grow pale and 
thin after they begin to go to school. Now, this 
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might not to be. Singing should be a part off 
ithe school exercises ; so should drawing. Flow- 
iBTBf in summer, should be brought in, and their 
mames, habits, and uses explained. The scliool 
Toom itself diould be a pleasant place — warm 
"to the feet, well ventilated, hung with pictures 
and maps, ^nd the seats made comfortal9le for 
ttiiese little "royai democrats" — these future 
flOTereigns of our broad land. I trust we shall 
improve in this respect. Until Uien, sliorten 
Ihe time of your child^s school hours, if you can, 
and allow him to return to you an hour before 
it closes. Speak of his teacher with respect, 
land treat her with confidence 5 your boy w31 
ieam to do so too. 

As regards the sttdies of children, I am old 
fashioned enough to insist upon a great deal of 
early attention to reading and spelling. Next 
to these should come such studies as relate to 
natural science. Tour little boy will learn 
botany with more ease than grammar; he will 
take more kindly to drawing than to arithmetic. 
Se will understand the first principles of geolo- 
gy better than those of geography, (as usuaHy 
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taught, beginning with latitude, longitude, Ac.) 
But if you send him to school, jou cannot always 
do as you would. But at any rate, keep up a 
constant interest in his studies ; let him come to 
you with his difficulties ; and never feel the less 
responsibility yourself because you send him to 
school. 

6 



CHAPTER V. 

LITTLE CABBIE. — LETTEB PBOM AUNT ICABY. 

Your first inquiry, my dear niece, is about 
our little Carrie. She is a great comfort to us, 
and, when able to be about the house, like a ray 
of sunshine in the old homestead. K it were 
June instead of December) I should hope more 
strongly ; rather would I say, there would be 
foundation for hope. 

Now she is so feeble that I can take her out 
only on the mild, sunny days ; then, wrapped in 
warm shawls, she nestles in grandpa's lap, peep- 
ing out of her little blue hood at the leafless 
trees and the glittering snow. But she best 
loves the sky ; and the sight of it, so cloudless 
and so blue, seems to do her good. She says 
but little ; but when I see her gazing so wistfWly 
upward, I think of an imprisoned bird panting 

- (88) 
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to be free. " Grandma " takes a world of com- 
fort nursing her pet. You would smile to see 
them these winter evenings. Carrie goes to 
bed at eight o'clock, about the time when I sit 
dozing in my arm chair. The maple wood burns 
bright and clear ; Bridget always keeps the 
andirons looking as if she thought they were to 
be used for mirrors ; and the round knobs of the 
shovel and tongs look always very smilingly at 
each other ; the broad freestone hearth is rubbed 
white ; while on a little trivet, in a warm place, 
stands the antique silver porringer, (my father's, 
and his also, an heirloom,) with some dainty 
mess contrived by your aunt. On the soft 
hearth rug, seated on a stool, is Carrie, robed 
in her long flannel nightdress, her little face 
bright now with the reflection of the fire, look- 
ing round and Quaker-like, with the white night- 
cap tied under her chin. The tiny feet, cased in 
those soft wool socks of grandma's knitting, are 
put out to be thoroughly warmed ; while those 
blue eyes of hers are turned lovingly to her 
grandmother, who is relating in verse the old 
ballad of the Babes in the Wood. I can 
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remember when my wife sat in that place, a 
blooming young mother of twenty years, telling 
that same ballad to Carrie's uncle Charles, now 
a man of forty-five. And you may believe me 
or not, niece Ann, your aunt, with that old lady's 
cap, and those wrinkles which time has made, 
looks as beautiful to me now as then. Ay, yes ; 
the soul looks forth the more " for chinks that 
time has made in the clay cottage/' 

The ballad is over. Carrie has taken her 
night draught, and is now kneeling at grand- 
ma's lap to say, " Our Father" and " Now I lay 
me." Her little thin, pale hands are clasped 
together, and the blue eyes closed. Softly and 
slowly she repeats the words, like one who 
knows their import. Dear child, your old grand- 
father would fain lay his own petition beneath the 
wings of his pure white dove ; for, surely as the 
carrier bird seeks its home, does thy spirit mount 
to heaven. Her soft kiss is on my rough cheek, 
and her sweetly murmured " Good night " in my 
ear ; and I am musing upon the time, and envying 
the angels who will soon bid her " Good morn- 
ing " in heaven. 
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Her prayer to-night recalled an extract in my 
book, which you will like to read, on those 
words : — 

" Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.'* 

"It is not only children and youth that repeat 
them. Many whose heads are 'silvered o'er 
with age ' have been accustomed to repeat them 
as their last prayer, before closing their eyes in 
sleep, ever since they were taught them in infan- 
cy. The late ex-president of the United States, 
John Quincy Adams, was among that number. 
A bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
in addressing a Sabbath school, told the children 
that he had been accustomed to say that little 
prayer every night since his mother taught it to 
him when he was a little boy. In conversing 
recently with a shipmaster over seventy years of 
age, and who has been for many years a deacon 
in the church, he said that when he followed the 
seas, and even before he indulged a hope that 
he was a Christian, he never lay down in his 
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berth at night without saying them with great 
seriousness, and, he thought, sincerity. He felt 
so strongly his need of religion, and his dangOT 
without it, that he used always to read his Bible, 
and place that precious book under his pillow at 
night, and often to kiss the sacred volume, 
trusting, no doubt, in this reverence for the 
word of God, instead of trusting alone in the 
Savior." 

Let every one learn, and every night repeat, 
that little prayer — " Now I lay me down to 
sleep." 

Thus have I been rather involuntarily led this 
evening to the subject of your last letter — the 
religious instruction of children. I do not ap- 
prove of imparting such instruction to very 
young children at set time and by direct pre- 
cept. Let your own life be the living book by 
which they will learn the loveliness of true 
piety. Do not try to explainto them the exist- 
ence of God, or reason with them upon such 
topics. Such a course often leads a child very 
early into habits of unsafe speculation, and on 
this account I object to many of the religious 
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books for the young ; such, for instance, as try 
by labored argument to prove to them that they 
possess a soul — that every thing did not come 
by chance. These great truths should be inhaled 
almost, as it were, with the mother's milk ; and 
if that mother is a gentle, loving Christian, the 
little one will learn to say " Our Father" with- 
out one wavering doubt, with all the trustful 
innocence with which it goes to its parents in 
its petty sorrows. Blessed childhood that I 0, 
there are children whose prayers are never 
driven back by the cloud of distrust, whose 
breath is holy incense by some angel borne. As 
to the mere doctrinal tenets of your sect, or 
that of any other, do not trouble their little 
heads about them ; the wisest of the world 
differ ; and if you can only give your child a 
sound mind in a healthy body, and let him have 
for a foundation the great truths which shine in 
the firmament of God's word, like the aun, moon, 
and planets, he will find a constellation in which 
he can revolve in after years. 

The great number of religious stories written 
for children at the present day has, I fear, led 
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mothers to interest them less by the frequent 
repetition of Bible sketches than formerly. 
Some of our old English divines were led to 
this fountain of living waters by their mothers 
at a very early age ; and I assure you there is 
nothing better to satisfy the craving fancy of a 
child. The imagination delights to revel in 
those pictures of eastern life ; and no tales touch 
the heart like the pathetic sketches of Joseph 
and Buth, Daniel and Moses. The parables, 
too, are always interesting ; there is so much 
here in the word of God to satisfy the intellect, 
as well as to improve the heart, that mothers 
need not be troubled if they cannot afford to 
add many other books to their children's library. 
But I am filling' my paper with my^own crude 
ideas when I should remember that your, aunt 
has written you a letter, which she wishes en- 
closed with mine. It is written, as you request- 
ed, to the mothers who compose your little 
ipaternal circle. 

My dear Sisters. 

You have expressed great desire that your 
children should be also the children of God. 
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Gro on, then, your way rejoicing ; for if you do^ 
in reality thirst after righteousness for your- 
selves or others, you will in the best time be 
filled. " Delight thyself in the Lord, and he will 
give thee the desires of thy heart." In address- 
ing you, my dear sisters, I trust you will not 
think that I have any motive save that of love 
to the dear Zion of our God. I have now ar- 
rived at that age in which the blossoms of the 
almond tree remind me that what I do must be 
done quickly. I feel that I am addressing you 
from the banks of Jordan and by the light of a 
setting sun. To those who have Christian hus- 
bands, I would say, " Hail, highly favored of the 
Lord!" — may he ever delight to shine upon 
thy tabernacle. But, my dear sisters, ever re- 
member, if your dear partner is a Christian, he 
is but a man, and a man of like passions with 
others. Be sure that you help him keep his 
armor bright. While he has, as it were, daily 
to go forth to battle and to face a frowning 
world for the good of his family, be instant in 
prayer to God for him, that the accuser of his 
brethren, and a wicked world, may not triumph 
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over him. Be sure that when he shall conquer 
any of Zion's enemies, which are like kings of 
armies, that she who tarries at home will divide 
the spoil. Never forget to put on, and to keep 
on, a meek and quiet spirit. It will never wear 
out or tarnish, and is, in the sight of God and 
man, of great pri6e. It is a solemn truth, my 
sisters, that for want of this precious jewel 
in a wife many a good man has watered his 
couch with tears. Often, alas! have I heard 
it said, "If brother such a one had a dif- 
ferent wife, he would be a more active Chris- 
tian ; " and that, too, when his wife was a profess- 
or of the holy religion of Jesus I Never, my 
dear sisters, let your drowsy powers fall asleep 
in the bosom of his prayers ; but remember what 
is written, — wives apart and husbands apart, — 
to pray for the upbuilding of Zion. 

As to the education and training of your chil- 
dren, I would advise you, in the first place, to 
dedicate them to God from the first moment of 
their existence. I seem to hear our Savior say- 
ing unto you, " Take these children, and bring 
them up for me." Ever hold them as a lent 
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possession, to be at some time given up. Watch 
over their tender years with never-ceasing 
prayer ; and as soon as they know the right 
hand fipom the left, tell them they are sinners. 
Relate to them the story of the fields of para- 
dise.; how that Satan, cast out from heaven, met 
our first mother there, and deceived her with 
a lie. 

Show them death in the mildest form you can, • 
— a dry leaf or a dead fly,— and thus illustrate 
the decay of our own mortal bodies. 

Tell the little listening 'immortal the story of 
the Babe in the manger, of the Child that Joseph 
and Mary sought in the crowd. Present to their 
view the open arms of Jesus to receive little 
children ; from that to the garden of Gethsem- 
ane; and then lead it after Jesus up to Cal- 
vary's bloody mount. So far as its infant com- 
prehension will admit, tell it for what, and for 
whom, Jesus died. 

Be sure you never leave your children (at 
proper seasons) without the closet door. After 
they are old enough to know good from evil, 
' teach them to pray as Christ taught his dis- 
ciples. 
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C^ As to correction, be sure you never correct them 
in anger; but first look up to your heavenly 
Father, and ever remember your own many of- 
fences. That the rod may and must be used, we 
dare not deny ; but let it be your last resort. 
Beware of taking it in anger. Should you 
survive your child, that angry rod will lash your 
bleeding heart every step to its silent grave ; 

^ and I doubt if it will leave you there — no, me- 
thinks you may feel the smart until you descend 
into your own. And should the child live to 
watch around your sick bed, I doubt not he 
will find your angry words in the tears of your 
dying pillow ; therefore, my dear sisters, strive 
to keep your heart with all diligence. ) 

Impress upon the minds of your cnildren the 
importance of doing something with their little 
hands for the kingdom of Christ in the world. 
Bear with me a little longer, my dear sisters, 
and I will tell you what I would do were I in 
your place. 

I would have a little box, with various apart- 
ments, each one bearing the name of some of 
the benevolent societies of the day. Teach 
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your children the design and importance of these 
societies ; and then let them place their cents, 
as they choose, through the year, into these par- 
titions. I think that, in this simple way, p^arents 
might teach their offspring to gird on the har- 
ness, that when theirs, by reason of death, shall 
drop into the cold streams of Jordan, the chil- 
dren shall be found in the room of the parents 
to bring all their tithes into the storehouse. 

Another duty be sure, my dear sisters, be 
sure you perform to y©ur dear children. Teach 
them, by your example, to know the -^ay to the 
houses of the poor, the aged, an4 the dying. 
Have your charity boxes and bags in which 
your alms are to be conveyed ; and let not your 
servants get all the blessings of the widow and 
fatherless, but send your dear little girls and 
boys, and keep the above-named articles for 
them to look upon and say, " My dear mother, 
that now sleeps in the grave, provided these to 
send portions to the poor and needy." In this 
way your manna may fall around the tents of 
the poor when you shall be resting from your 
labors, your good works following you. 
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Remember the stranger, the widow, and the 
orphan. Never let their tears of disappoint- 
ment and neglect fall upon the threshold of 
your door ; but "give a portion to seven, and 
also to eight ; for thou knowest not what shall 
be on the morrow." 

What your charity impairs you must save by 
your self-denial and prudence. Never purchase 
a garment without first counting the cost ; and 
see whether the cause of God and the cries of 
the poor will justify your pew dress. 

It is now a late hour of the night ; and I must 
bid you adieu for the present. But if this is 
thought to be profitable, I will come again be- 
fore long. 



CHAPTER VL 



DEATH OP LITTLE CARRIE. 



The next letter I received from aunt was very 
brief, and ended thus : " Come to us ; our little 
household angel is about leaving us for heaven. 
She is very weak, and lies most of the time upon 
a small couch in the sitting room. She knows 
she must die, but she does not dread the dark 
valley. * Jesus Christ will go with me ; will he 
not, grandma? ' she says ; and, ' My dear mamma 
walked through it too, and God comforted her ; 
and won't he be so good as to comfort her little 
girl too?' 

"Your uncle read to her this morning that 
beautiful psalm, ' God is my shepherd ; I shall 
not want.' She lay with her hands clasped to- 
gether, and her blue eyes turned up to her 
grandpa, as if listening eagerly to every word 
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that fell from his lips. When he closed the 
Bible and took ofif his spectacles, she waited ai 
moment, as if she expected he would say some- 
thing ; but he is very peculiar about some things. 
He converses little with her upon religious sub- 
jects ; and when he does at all, it seems as if he 
only tried to develop her own thoughts instead 
of giving her his own. 

" She saw he did not speak ; so she repeated, 
in a low, sweet voice, — 

< Though in the pafh of death I tread, 
"With gloomy horrors oyerspread. 
My steadfast heart shaU fear no iU; 
For thou, Lord, art with me stiU.' 

" It is hard to feel that we must give her up : 
my poor old heart clings to her so closely that 
its very fibres will be torn in parting with her. 
Come to us, and bring your little boy. It may 
amuse her, and will no doubt be a pleasant 
change ; and we old folks need your presence 
a while.'' 

I obeyed the summons readily ; but as I looked 
upon iny own child, and thought of Carrie's 
father, I asked myself^ again and again, " How 
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can he give her up?" She was his only child; 
a sweet, living memento of his dead wife. In- 
stinctively I clasped my child to my bosom as 
if I would not let him die. Ay, if any mother 
reads this, she will understand the feeling — he 
must not die. 

It was a bright day in early autumn when we 
arrived at the pleasant country home of Uncle 
Jerry. 

It was an old-fashioned, two-story house, with 
two large, square rooms in front, the windows 
of which looked upon a green yard, where two 
ancient elms with their graceful foliage shaded 
the house, and seemed, with all their beauty and 
antiquity, to be on very friendly terms with the 
younger maples, silver poplars, and unpretend- 
ing lilacs that grew near them. 

The carriage gate was open ; and, as we rode 
along, the bright yellow and red leaves strewed 
the walk, making a gay carpet for our horses' 
feet. It was near sunset, and the clouds were 
very beautiful, with their hues of purple and 
gold, as ♦l>ey lay in thick masses around SoFs 
couch. 

7 
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The good old Quaker, Pox, when he visited 
Cromwell in his carriage the last time the Pre- 
tender was able to ride out, said "he felt a 
whiflF of death go by." There was nothing 
gloomy in my thoughts as I passed through 
this familiar avepiue ; but it seemed almost as if 
I heard the rustling of an angeVs wing and the 
distant music of an angel's voice. 

We stopped at the "side door" for greater 
convenience in alighting ; and as Bridget wel- 
comed us in, we were sure we heard low, sweet 
music. We motioned her to be very quiet, that 
we might listen. " Och, ma'am, and indade it 
seems like a bright angel singing. It's our 
swate darlint — she's maist there, I'm thinking," 
pointing upwards to the pile of gorgeous clouds 
in the west. 

The music ceased ; and in a moment my uncle 
was at the door, with the same kind, familiar 
greeting which I used to receive in my childhood. 

He was tall and erect ; his hair was silvery 
white ; but his step was still firm, and the hand 
steady which he held out to me. He kissed me 
as if I were still a child, and, taking my boy in 
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his arms, led us to the sitting room, where we 
soon learned why my aunt, according to her old 
custom, was not at the door to welcome us. 
Carrie's singing had been followed by a severe 
coughing fit, and for a moment it appeared 
as if she never could regain her breath ; and 
when she did, she was so exhausted that she lay 
helpless upon her couch, supported in the arms 
of her grandmother. 0, how "wan and pale" 
she looked! how thin the face I how small the 
tandsl But her blue eyes were very bright, 
and her brown hair, now thrown back from 
her fair forehead, was soft and silky. How 
etherial she looked beside Charlie, with his 
round, chubby face and fat figure 1 Under 
the influence of an anodyne she slept quietly 
a part of the night, but had a distressing 
paroxysm towards morning. She was so ex- 
hausted after this that she slept for some hours, 
and was asleep when her father came at eight 
o'clock. 

How my heart ached for that fond father as 
he hung over her pillow! We left him alone 
with her for a while ; and when we went in to 
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call him to breakfast, she had gently drawn his 
head to the pillow, and, while the tears fell firom 
his own eyes, she was trying to wipe them away ; 
and we heard her say, " Mamma and I will wait 
for you np in heaven, papa." "Don't cry so, 
papa ; I shall be your little girl still, only I shall 
be up there." 

Her grandfather coming in at this moment 
said, "Carrie, darling, what makes you think 
you will go to heaven if you die now?" 

She dropped the hand which held the hand- 
kerchief, and, opening her eyes wide, looked up 
earnestly in her grandpa's face, as if wondering 
he should ask the question. "Why, because 
Jesus Christ died to save sinners." And then 
she repeated these lines: — 

** A guilty, weak, and helpless wonn, 
On thy kind arms t fall ; 
Be thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Jesus and my all." 

The child loved us all, was patient in suffer- 
ing, and very grateful for any attention bestowed 
upon her. Her grandfather was to her childish 
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eyes a being almost more than mortal — rever- 
ence was largely mingled with her love for 
him. Her father seemed to her like one who 
needed comforting, and she was, when with him, 
like a gentle sister soothing an elder brother. 
But most of all she delighted in the society of 
grandma. I could think of nothing but the 
two pilgrims going down to the water together ; 
only this time it was the ypunger that would 
cross Jordan first, and receive the shining gar- 
ments from the angel's hand. It was a beauti- 
ful sight,* the aged pilgrim of seventy years 
and the child of nine, companions in the dark 
valley — one in spirit — by the cold of waters 
of Jordan. 

There was always by Carrie's pillow, fre- 
quently in her hand, a gold locket, containing q. 
miniature likeness of her mother. The resem- 
blance was very correct; it seemed as nearly 
so as art could make it. One day, after gazing 
at it for some time, she turned to her grand- 
father, and asked, " Grandpa, will mother look 
just like this when I meet her in heaven?" 

The old gentleman hesitated a moment, as if 
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doubtful what reply to make. " I mean, grandpa, 
shall I know her, and will she know me, as soon 
as I get there ? " 

"Yes, my dear, I think so," said my uncle, 
" It is pleasant for us to believe that patriarchs 
and prophets, apostles and martyrs, enjoy each 
other's society ; that Abraham, and Moses, and 
Paul, and Isaiah have sweet converse about 
God and his works. God has placed us here in 
families, has given us hearts to love, and affec- 
tions that do not die with the body. Yes, Car- 
rie, you will know your mother in heaven." 
She said nothing, but her countenance expressed 
great satisfaction ; and she soon, as we thought, 
fell asleep. I saw uncle not long after open his 
Sketch Book. In a few minutes he requested 
me to read aloud the following sketch, entitled 
" Spiritual Recognitions" " A little girl, a lovely 
and precocious child, lost her mother at an age 
too early to fix the loved features in her re- 
membrance. She was as frail as beautiful ; and 
as the bud of her heart unfolded, it seemed as if 
won by that mother's prayers to turn instinc- 
tively heavenward. She faded away early. She 
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would lie upon the lap of the friend who took 
a mother's kind care of her, and, winding one 
wasted arm about her neck, would say, * Now 
tell me about my mamma 1 ' And when the oft- 
told tale had been repeated, she would ask, 
softly, * Take nje into the parlor ; I want to see 
my mamma I ' The request was never refused ; 
and the affectionate sick child would lie for 
hours contentedly gazing on her mother's por- 
trait. 

« Wan and pale she grew, and weakly ; 
Bearing all her pains so meekly, 
That to them she still grew dearer 
As the trijil hour drew nearer.* 

" That hour came at last, and the weeping 
neighbors assembled to see the child die. The 
dew of death was already on the flower as its 
life's sun was going down. The little chest 
heaved faintly, spasmodically. 

" *Do you know me, darling?' sobbed close to 
the ear the voice that was dearest ; but it awoke 
no answer. All at once a brightness, as if from 
the upper world, burst over the child's colorless 
countenance. The eyelids flashed open ; the lips 
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parted ; the wan, curdling hands flew np, in the 
little one's last impulsive effort, as she looked 
piercingly into the far above. 

" ' Mother I ' she cried, with surprise and trans- 
port in her tone — and passed with that breath 
to her mother's bosom. 

"Said a distinguished divine, who stood by 
that beii of joyous death, * If I had never believed 
in the ministration of departed ones before, I 
could not doubt it now.' 

" * Peace I leave with you,' said the wisest Spirit 
that ever passed from earth to heaven. Let us 
be at 'peace' amid the spirit mysteries and ques- 
tions on which his eye shall soon shed the light 
of eternity." 

Soon after I had finished, I heard the voice 
of Carrie calling, " Cousin Ann." I went to the 
bedside. "I want to tell you something in a 
whisper." I laid my head close to her pillow. 
"I did not dare to tell of it before; but now, 
since you have read that beautiful piece, I do not 
think you will call me foolish, or will laugh be- 
cause it was a dream. Last night, when I was 
sleeping, I thought I was in heaven ; and it seemed 
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like one of the bright, beautiful days we have 
had this fall : the sky was blue, and there were 
sweet flowers, and green fields, and little brooks. 
There were children there, cousin Ann, and they 
looked well and happy. An angel took my 
hand and led me to my mother. I knew it was 
my mother. I can't tell you how I knew ; for she 
didn't look pale and thin as when I was a child 
here, but very beautiful, and her dress was pure 
white. She knew me ; and I laid my head in her 
bosom, and she sung, * Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain and has redeemed us with his blood.' 

" I was so happy that I couldn't even speak ; 
and I laid there with my hand in hers, till all at 
once I opened my eyes and found myself here 
in the nursery, resting on grandma's arm, while 
she held my hand. 

" I know it was a dream ; but I want to go to 
sleep and dream it again. Is it wrong to wish 

80?" 

". No, Carrie dear ; and I will fix your bed, and 
smooth your pillow, and brush these curls a lit- 
tle; and then, perhaps, you will dream again. 
You cannot dream of heaven as more beautiful 
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than it is ; for ear hath not heard, nor eye seen, 
nor heart conceived, the wondrous beauty of the 
place." 

"Don't you know, cousin," she said, with spar- 
kling eyes, " that the hymn says, — 

< Sweet fields, beyond the sweUing flood, 
Stand dressed in living green ' ? " 

I smoothed the soft, brown hair, and tied 
the little muslin cap, laid her head upon the 
pillow, and near by the miniature of her 
mother. 

" Now read my precious psalm," if you please, 
she asked. But a coughing spell prevented. 
Poor child 1 It seemed as if she must strangle 
in her ineffectual attempts to raise. Very much 
exhausted, she again lay down, and I read the 
psalm to her ; and while I was reading she fell 
asleep. 

"Grandma" came and took my seat at the 
bedside. In a short time Carrie became res^ 
less, and in sleep called, " Grandma." Aunt, as 
was her custom at such times, lay down beside 
her, took the child's hand in hers ; and when I 
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entered again the still and darkened room, they 
were both sleeping. 

An hour afterwards Cousin Edward went in ; 
his mother had awakened, but still held Carrie's 
hand, as if she feared, by the least movement, to 
disturb her slumber. Edward passed to the 
other side of the bed, laid his hand gently on 
the pale forehead, bent his cheek to the parted 
lips, clasped the little hand that still held the 
miniature. 

" Mother, she will never wake again 1 " And 
the father bowed his head and wept. 

Grandma rose, calmly folded the little hands 
upon the breast, kissed the cold lips, and mur- 
mured, "Grandma will follow you soon, dar- 
ling. Edward, my son, come with me,'' I heard 
her say, as I entered the room ; and they passed, 
together, to her chamber. 

Carrie's face, even in death, wore an expres- 
sion of sweet peace. I believe she was wafted 
on the wings of a pleasant dream to the New 
Jerusalem. 

There was no bustle in my uncle's house the 
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three days following Carrie's death and preced- 
ing her funeral ; no house cleaning ; no orders 
of mourning or consultation as to what should 
be worn on the occasion ; and no unusual prep- 
aration of viands in the kitchen. There was 
quiet and order outwardly ; and there was, we 
believe, hope and resignation in the hearts of 
the stricken family. Poor Edward felt the 
stroke, and found it hard to say, " Thy will be 
done ; " and uncle, the firm, strongminded man, 
whose faith was founded on a rock, wept like a 
child that Carrie could be with them here no 
more. " I have had little confidence," he said, 
" in the narratives of these precocious children, 
and of their wonderful religious experience ; 
and I would not now have the record of my 
darling's life given to the world ; but, like Mary, 
* I keep all these things in my heart ; ' nor do I 
forget that out of the mouth of this babe God 
hath ordained praise." 

Very pleasant was the chamber of death. 
Through the closed blinds of the open windows 
the mild October air came gently in, stirring the 
soft folds of .the white muslin curtains. On a 
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low table, covered with a white damask cloth, 
was what, to the eye, seemed a neat oval-shaped 
basket. In a muslin/ robe, such as was her habit 
to wear through the summer, lay Carrie, amid 
garlands of white flowers and myrtle wreathe. 
Our kind neighbors gathered with us in the 
rooms of that pleasant country home and min- 
gled their tears with ours. The service was 
brief and appropriate, consisting of a few select 
passages of Scripture, which fell like balm upon 
bleeding hearts. 

" Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." 

" Their Angels do always behold the face of 
their Father which is in heaven." 

" In thy presence is fulness of joy ; and at thy 
right hand are pleasures forevermore." 

Then, with a prayer for strength and conso- 
lation to bear our sorrow as becometh those 
who believe in the resurrection and eternal life, 
we laid her in the family tomb, on a pleasant 
hillside, where trees, planted by the hands of 
her grandfather long since, murmured their re- 
quiem for the early dead. 
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I think that the first night after we have laid 
a friend in the grave is almost as sad as the 
hours when we watch beside the dying. 

We can hardly help associating the body upon 
which we have looked with so much pleasure, 
with life and sensitiveness ; and we instinctively 
shudder as we think of the dampness, darkness, 
and coldness of the grave. Our loved one is 
removed out of sight ; and through blinding 
tears we cannot look upward to track the spirit's 
flight. 

It was a chilly evening, and a fire was burn- 
ing on the hearth. My aunt was in her accus- 
tomed chair in the corner, and the cat was at 
her feet ; but the knitting was not to be seen. 
Ah, those white, soft socks, which had occupied 
her hands this fall I They will not be needed 
now. But she is not thinking of that. Her 
hands lay passively in her lap ; she says noth- 
ing ; but often her eyes turn to Edward, who 
sits on the little couch so lately occupied by 
Carrie, shading his eyes from the light of the 
solar, (which Bridget has just brought in,) and 
looking fixedly into the mass of coals on the 
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hearth. - There is in aunt's glance such a look 
of sympathy and love, such a motherly, tender 
expression, that is worth more than a volume of 
spoken or written words. Now she rises and 
takes from a draw in the secretary a miniature, 
and draws near the light. It is the miniature 
of her own child, who has been many years in 
heaven. Ay, I understand that look now I* You 
know just how Edward feds. You have drank 
of the same bitter cup. 

Edward has noticed her movement. He looks 
at the miniature ; he remembers the beloved sis- 
ter, and the precious daughter, who was taken 
away in her beautiful girlhood. A moment be- 
fore he had said, in his heart, " No sorrow like 
unto my sorrow;" but now he looks at his 
mother, as she seats herself again by the fire, 
and says, " We have two there now." Yes, they 
have loved .ones in heaven ; and why shoula 
they mourn because they have gone a little while 
before ? 

Uncle is on the opposite side of the hearth. 
It is his custom to have a small table and lamp 
placed near his arm chair in the evening, that he 
may read or write if he chooses. 
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Turning to me, he said, " Did you ever read 
Dr. Chalmers upon the death of infants ? " On 
my replying in the negative, he said he would 
read an extract. 

"When we remember the lore which Christ 
manifested to children on earth, — how he suf- 
fered them to approach his person, and, lavish- 
ing endearment and kindness upon them in the 
streets of Jerusalem, told his disciples that the 
presence and company of such as these in heaven 
formed one ingredient of the joy that was set 
before him, — tell us if Christianity does not 
throw a pleasing radiance round an infant's 
tomb ? And should any parent, who feels sof- 
tened by the touching remembrance of a light 
that twinkled short under his roof, and, at the 
end of its little period, expired, — we cannot 
think that we venture too far when we say that 
*he has only to persevere in the faith and in the 
following of the gospel, and that very light will 
again shine upon him in heaven. 

" The blossom, which withered here upon its 
stalk, has been transplanted to a place of endu- 
rance, and it will gladden the eye which now 
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weeps out the agony of an affection which has 
been sorely wounded ; and in the name of Him 
who, if on earth, would have wept along with 
them, we would have Christian parents sorrow 
not as those without hope, but to take comfort 
in the thought of that country where there is 
no sorrow and no separation. 

' 0, 'When a mother meets on high 
The hahe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then for pains and fears. 

The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For aU her sorrows, all her tears, 

An oyerpayment of delight ? ' " 

" I can understand, my father," said Edward, 
"why God sends sorrow and affliction to his 
children ; but the sufferings of infancy are a 
mystery to me. I have sometimes felt my own 
faith wavering when I have watched the ' mute 
appealing agony of a dying child.' " 

" I understand your feelings, my son ; I have 
pondered over the same mystery. Somewhere 
in the course of my reading I have met an an- 
swer, or rather some consoling thoughts, upon 
this subject : — 

8 
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«*Why did the Savior suffer? Partly {hat 
he might be prepared to aid and strengthen 
others. 

" * He experienced all the possible woes of hu- 
manity, that he might afterwards be the medium 
of divine strength, which should be tenderly 
adapted to every suffering child of earth. We 
never know how to help others unless we have 
been brought into the same lowly condition with 
them. 

" ' We can look up with perfect confidence to 
our Savior ; for we know he hath suffered like 
us. And may not this fact teach us, also, why 
infancy is made subject to suffering, too ? 

" * We know not to what holy ministries these 
little ones may be raised who are called early 
into the kingdom of heaven.' 

" Yes, my son, though infants may suffer bo- 
cause they inherit disease and are subject to 
death, yet God has a purpose in permitting it, 
and it will all tend to his glory. 

" Have you ever thought of the glorious com- 
pany of infants in heaven ? We often speak of 
the apostles and martyrs that are there — of the 
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patriarchs and prophets. But you remember 
Jesus loved children ; and methinks heaven 
would not be complete without them. 

"How many there must be in heaven, gath- 
ered from all climes, even from heathen shores, 
who have died so young as to retain no memory 
of earth, and to whom that world of glory seems 
as their native land, whose souls were washed 
and regenerated so early that no stain of this 
world was ever visible upon the soul ! 

" Whatever wound of sin there may have been 
has healed without a scar ; their every thought 
has been moulded by the society and scenery of 
heaven ; and they stand continually before the 
face of the Father. In how large a sense may 
we say, * Of such is the kingdom of heaven ' 1/' 

In such converse we passed the evening ; and 
Edward seemed to regain, in a measure, the 
usual quiet of his mind. I think that, before he 
returned to his people, he could from the heart 
say, " Thy will be done." And I have no doubt 
many a weeping mother found light in darkness 
as he led her to the Comforter. Ay, had he 
not, through much suffering, learned the way ? 
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. As for myself, when I left that pleasant conn- 
try home, I resolved, with God's help, to train 
my child for an early death, or for a long life 
of nsefulness here ; to look npon him as a lent 
possession for which I was responsible. That I 
might be more faithful in my task, I have col- 
lected the letters of Uncle Jerry ; and I venture 
to send them forth, hoping that other young 
mothers may also find them useful. 



CHAPTER Vn, 

A PEW PLAIN THOUGHTS FOB HUSBANDS 
AND WIYES. 

** The litde fozw that BpoU tbe Tines." 

" I'm glad my husband isn't so notional," said 
a gossiping neighbor to a friend whose hus- 
band had just passed out of the room after find- 
ing fault with some little domestic arrangement 
not exactly within his sphere. 

"I am sorry Mr. C. has this habit," re- 
plied the other, mildly; "but as I cannot 
remedy the trouble, I will try and bear it pa- 
tiently." 

Such were the words which passed the lips ; 
but the hearer little knew what a train of sad 
thoughts she had elicited for the day. 

That afternoon, as Mrs. 0. sat alone, engaged 
with her sewing, her mind was busy with the 
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days of her girlhood, when, free from care, she 
was a loved and cherished daughter, gathering 
the flowers of life, but bearing none of its bur- 
dens. Then followed those days of blissful 
anticipation, when he whom she now called 
husband was a frequent visitor at her father's 
house. She recalled the hours when they read, 
wrote, and sang together ; when time was swifter 
footed, and the old family clock seemed to 
measure its revolutions by her own quick pulse 
and light step. But 0, how different the pres- 
ent from the past I 

She had been married five years j their first 
babe, a beautiful child, had been carried to the 
grave just as it had learned to lisp the word 
mamma ; their second was now an infant, but a 
fretful child, requiring much patience' and many 
hours of personal attendance. The mother had 
grown pale and thin under the heavy duties of 
nurse and housekeeper. Her husband was a 
physician, with the practice of a small country 
village ; enough to afford a comfortable support 
to his family, but requiring much prudence and 
good management to enable them to lay up any 
thing for old age or a rainy day. 
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It waB necessary, therefore, that Mrs. C. should 
" look well to the ways of her household ; " nor 
could she, as a faithful wife, " eat the bread of 
idleness." Sometimes the body was weary, and 
the spirit, too, would flag beneath its duties. 
Theu; too, she had learned that her husband had 
his peculiarities. Yes, she must acknowledge it 
to herself that he was very notional and set in 
his ways. If there was a single heavy streak ia 
the bread, or a grain too much soda, he would 
be sure to notice it ; if the baby sneezed, it had 
taken cold ; or if a button was missing from his 
shirt, he wondered that it should have found its 
way into the drawer until repaired. Yes, all this 
was true ; and as his wife thought it all over, 
during the baby's nap that afternoon, she began 
seriously to think that she had trouble, that lifo 
was full of sorrow and perplexity. Soon th« 
child awoke and cried. This set it to cough- 
ing ; a short spasm followed, which alarmed the 
young mother ; and it was some time before she 
could get the little one quiet. Then, on looking 
at the clock, it was near the usual time for tea. 
Seating her child upon the floor and giving it 
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some playthings, she hurried into the kitchen ; 
but the doctor soon came in. 

" Ah, my dear, isn't supper ready ? We must 
try to be more punctual." 

" It will be on the table soon," said the wife, 
trying to suppress a choking sensation in her 
throat. 

As she uttered this she sighed, and in her 
heart wished " she had never been married.** It 
was a well-defined wish, and, although it was 
unuttered, it was, for the moment, the real lan- 
guage of her soul. In the mean time little Jes- 
sie had found the way to her father's arms, and 
was crowing with childish delight. 

" Now for some supper," said the doctor, cheer- 
fully, as he placed the child in its high chair, not 
forgetting, for he was a particular man, the linen 
pinafore. He then assisted his wife in putting 
the dishes upon the table. 

He was tired and hungry ; but the frugal meal 
revived him. If it is true, that " no diplomatic 
difficulty is so great but it may be covered with 
a tablecloth," then, surely, a pleasant teatable 
may prove an antidote for slight domestic jars. 
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" Sanford has paid me that bill to-day," said 
the doctor. "I never expected to get a cent 
of it ; and now, Emma, I can purchase that iUos- 
trated edition of Bmiyan's Pilgrim's Progress 
which you have so long wished to own. I am 
glad we did not buy it before ; for there are 
some at the bookstore to-daybound in morocco, 
plain, but firm and good." 

In pleasant chat the hour of tea passed ; and 
Mrs. C. felt a pang of self-reproach as she moved 
busily about the house, replacing the teathings 
and preparing for breakfast. "I was wrong, 
after all," she said to herself, " and forgot how 
many blessings are given to me." 

The next day, when he returned home, he 
brought the new work ; and, in looking at its 
beautiful illustrations, every unpleasant thought 
was forgotten. When they knelt at the family 
altar, and the husband used a petition which he 
had often offered before, each felt its force, and, 
unknown one to the other, added from the heart 
a fervent amen. " 0, let us not look for unat- 
tainable, by looking for unmingled bliss on 
earth ; but remember that this is not our rest, 
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and be prepared for difficolties, trialsi changes, 
and final Beparation." 

These last words, "final sqttration," softened 
each heart The young wife thought of widow« 
hood and shaddered. " Sach a pnnishment wonld 
be just for my rebellioqs thoughts yesterday,** 
she said within herself. The doctor, with troo 
affection, looked with interest npon his pale, 
gentle, and still beautiful wife. But, fhongh 
such feelings tended to snbdne irritation for the 
time, their influence was only temporary. The 
next day brought its domestic duties, and iho 
thousand petty trials which are always the por- 
tion of the wife and mother who performs her 
own household labor and takes the care of her 
children. 

Mrs. C. was gentle tempered, quiet and imob- 
trusive in her manners. She was not what is 
termed a literary woman ; but she had a taste 
for reading, and her proficiency in the common 
English branches taught in the village academy 
was rather better than that of most of her com- 
panions. But she took little interest in the ab- 
struse subjects which occupied the attention of 
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bor husband. He had a decided taste for the 
I^ysical sciences ; and his attainments in chemis- 
try and philosophy might have fitted him for a 
professor's chair. He delighted in making ex- 
peziiaents ; and being, as we have already seen, 
a precise and particular man, he was generally 
very successful ; for his weights we;re exact to 
the fraction of a grain, and all the furniture of 
his laboratory scrupulously clean. It was no 
wonder, then, that he thought bread and meat| 
puddings and pies, might be uniformly good. 

" Have an exact rule, mv dear, and always ad- 
here to it ; and never ^ ntx up,' as you term ii^ 
in a hurry. Like cases will produce like results, 
— physical laws are invariable, — and there is 
no DK>re need of heavy bread or overdone beef 
thwBL there is that one ounce of my paregoric 
should be unlike another — one box of J3lue pills 
be of different proportion from its neighbor." 

Alas for the poor wife I Such doctrine was 
rather discouraging. She knew nothing of prao- 
tical chemistry in housekeeping. She did as 
her mother had done before her ; and though a 
good housewife, yet she did not always satisfy 
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the Bomewliat exacting demands of her husband. 
Let me not be understood that he was fretful ; far 
from it ; but he could not comprehend whj all 
the details of housekeeping could not be as 
methodically managed as those of his own libn^- 
ry. On the other hand, his wife was conscious 
that her husband was becoming more and more 
absorbed in his profession and studies, and had 
less leisure for herself and child. She had little 
time to give to society, and began to feel more 
and more her somewhat isolated and lonely 
position. It was well for her that she had a chUd, 
though it could not yet lisp her name, and was 
sickly and fretful ; consciousness that her neigh- 
bors thought her husband "precise and fussy" 
annoyed her. She dwelt upon it when sewing 
in her quiet sitting room or when busy in her 
kitchen. 

Her husband's practice about this time in- 
creased, and with it also his ambition to excel 
in those branches most nearly connected with 
his profession. Now, it never once entered his 
scientific head that the fire of domestic affection 
must be supplied with fuel, or the flame would 
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diminish. He was carefol to keep bright the 
coals in his laboratory furnace ; but he forgot 
the fireside which conjugal love should care* 
fully guard. He married from no mercenary 
motive ; he believed it was true affection which 
led him to select his Emma from the rest of the 
world ; and he had not the shadow of a doubt 
that her whole heart was his own. He had 
now and then wished she was more fond of 
scientific pursuits; yet it never occurred to him 
that she viewed him in any other light than 
the very model of a husband, for such he in^ 
tended to be. 

He could see some trifling deficiencies in her, 
to be sure ; but he believed that her affection was 
such as to blind her, to all defects in his* own 
character.. And here we find them, a couple 
** happily married/' as the world would say, and 
for aught the world knows, and as far as outside 
appearance would indicate, enjoying a more than 
common share of coiyugal felicity. But there is 
a sadness in that house, a little cloud in the 
horizon, which may spread till it darken the 
whole sky, or may fade a^vay like the light mist 
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€f morning. We have taken this instance be- 
QMise it is so common, and because there is in 90 
mnxLj homes a HUle root of bitterness, marriqg 
the joy and beauty of married life. It may not 
be the "fussiness" of Mr. 0., or the sensitive- 
Biess of his wife ; but something as trivial, BCfsm 
bad habit indulged, Some peculiarity unchecked» 
which imbitters life, and sometimes leads to scfi* 
^ration. We have not taken, as we might, the 
«ad picture of the drunkard's home, where aU 
isonjugal happiness and love are drowned ia 
^quid fire. With such we weep and pray, and 
look forward with hope to the day of our nar 
iion's deliverance, by the power of law, from 
this curse, which has made so many homes 
wretched. Neither have we introduced our rcad- 
-ers to the fireside of the gambler, the adulterer, 
or the modern fanatic, who laughs at the sacred- 
ness of marriage, but still lives in the family 
relation. These gangrenes of society need des- 
perate remedies and a skilful physician. My 
business now is with the little foxes that spoil 
the vines ; with those homes where the plague 
fipot is so small that it is considered hardly pre- 
jsentable to the priest. 
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We have been astonished to obserre hov 
niteh conjugal happiness has been marred by 
lied habits or want of mutnal confidence. Some- 
times, when we haye heard of the separation of 
a married conple, or the remark that certain 
persons did not Kve "happily together," our 
, thoughts have gone back to the little cloud, once 
no larger than a man's hand, and we have mourned 
as we thought how easily it might then have been 
ehased away3 

We som«imes feel that if we are ever so 
blessed as to arrive at heaven, and are given 
an angel's mission on earth, we would choose, 
were it in our power, to carry conciliation 
and peace to hearts bound by the legal ties of 
wedlock, but sundered in spirit. But at present, 
as a weak, feeble woman, we desire to say a few 
words to those married people who now and 
then find their horizon darkened by a storm. 
^ Scattered throughout the pages of the Mother^s 
iSssistantj like the golden sands in the soil of 
California, are directions to young ladies as to 
the choice of companions for life, and advice as 
to the best methods of preparing themselves for 
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fhe daties of wife and mother. So frequent and 
80 good has been this advice, that I should 
hesitate long before I yentured to add thereto ; 
bat, my dear married friends, let me whisper a 
few words to yon. The world calls yon happy ; 
and if they judge by appearances, they judge 
rightly ; for when neighbors enter, are not all 
"domestic jars," as they are called, and harsh 
words, hushed for the time being 7 It is when 
perplexed with the annoyances of every-day life, 
the care of children, sick, playful, or torbulent 
as they are by turns ; or when, with a small in- 
come, we must manage to supply tlie numerous 
wants of an increasing faiAily ; when business 
hurries, and household help is needed and not 
obtained, or, if obtained, is careless and trouble- 
some; when pecuniary losses depress the hus- 
band, or weariness and care steal the smile from 
the wife's cheek, — it is at such times we need t6 
draw from that fund of conjugal affection which 
should be constantly accumulating interest as 
the years of wedded life passN 

See that young couple iett the altar! She, 
blooming girl in satin and orange blossoms ; the 
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groom in his fresh coat and white gloves. How 
bright the future looks to them ! and how fault- 
less they seem to each other I Talk to them as 
you will, they cannot be made to believe that 
they have imperfections of character which will 
call for patience and forbearance, or that the 
love which now shapes their paradise must be 
accompanied with prindpk, firm rdigums priTici- 
pkf or they may be driven from that Eden which 
seldom opens a second time to receive the self- 
banished exiles. 

It is not enough that they are professing Chris* 
tians ; they must learn to make that religion a 
practical, living, every-day concern. It must lead 
them to banish suspicion, not thinking evil, and 
to return a soft answer for hasty and perhaps 
angry words. There will a time come, it comeff 
to all, when married life wears a very sober hue 
to the young couple ; when they pause and look 
back upon the careless, free days of single life. 
No situation is free from perplexities ; and Ho 
who instituted the family relation has sent joys 
to overbalance all the trials of our lot ; and bo 
assured, there is more happiness in married lif^^ 
9 
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vhere the parties are united in heart and princi* 
ciple, than in any other condition. 

And I may add, that an unhappy married 
couple are made doubly wretched by the bonds 
which unite them. The same soil which yields 
the richest products beneath th^ hand of the 
skilful husbandman, is also most luxuriant in 
weeds when neglected. Our Father in heaven 
was merciful when he gave Adam a helpmeet ; 
^ compassionate like a God " when he allowed 
that helpmeet to wander from paradise with him 
liand in hand, to go forth amid the gloom and 
ihe thorns and briers of a world upon which they 
themselves had brought the curse. And we be- 
lieve also, that, as woman first led man to sin, 
she has graciously been permitted the largest 
share in winning a lost world back. I mean by 
this that her gentle persuasion, and her more 
impulsive, enthusiastic nature, are better fitted 
• to win man to right and duty than the sterner 
sex. Think not, then, that I speak aught deroga- 
tory of woman's rights when I assert that, in the 
first domestic difference which springs up be- 
tween them, where no duty is concerned, it is 
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most becoming that she should be the first to 
yield. Let her do it gracefully and quietly, and 
she has made a conquest greater than he who 
wins a battle. A woman who governs her tem- 
per is more respected by liie other sex than she 
who can command an army or discuss politics. 
Theyx5an do ihe one ; but alas I they know how 
much easier it is to guide a ship in a storm than 
to curb evil passions. 

With the cares of life comes also the sad con- 
Bciousness that we have not married a faultless 
being. The wurmest affection cannot conceal 
from us this fact. Now, let us beware when that 
knowledge slowly but surely dawns upon us. 
Whenever the wife, in the quiet loneliness of her 
home life, sits down to brood over the hasty tem- 
per, or other shortcomings of her husband, she- 
is in danger of marring her own peace, unless 
she looks also upon the reverse side of the pic- 
ture, and holds his virtues to the mirror of her 
thoughts. 

We surprise ourselves sometimes when we stop 
to reckon the good traits of a neighbor ; and a 
discontented wife will sometimes end a sad hour 
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with a song, if she will try this experiment when 
disposed to find fanlt with a husband. 

Beware, also, how you speak of a husband's 
failings to your female friends. If you do this 
but once, you will find that those faults are 
magnified in your eyes, and you have uncon- 
sciously weakened the sacred ties of married 
life. There is sometimes a certain light badinage 
among married people, which, to say the least, 
is productive of no good, and sometimes leads 
to positive evil. It may be like 

" An arrow sent at random, 
But finding mark the archer nerer meant." 

Let me give an example from real life. A 
gay young girl is visiting some friends who have 
been married eight or ten years perhaps. She 
is fond of society ; and as the wife is necessarily 
much at home with her little ones, the husband po- 
litely attends their visitor to the concerts, lec- 
tures, evening parties, and so forth. All this is 
not displeasing to a lady who loves her children 
and has learned to prize the quiet joys of home : 
she goes, too, when she can, but finds it no sacri- 
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fice to remain in the nursery when duty calls. 
Indeed, she is pleased to see that her husband 
retains the gallantry of his youth, and looks 
with a wife's pride upon him as the young vis- 
itor leans lightly upon his arm. 

" We wUl return early," says the husband, as 
the wife sits in a rocking chair with a babe in 
her arms. She replies cheerfully, "Don't hasten 
on my account ; I shall not be lonely." 

There is perfect confidence between that hus- 
band and wife, as nothing has ever yet occurred 
to mar it. Pity that a light jest should do that 
which years of care and trial have failed to 
produce I The gentleman and the visitor return 
in fine spirits from the concert; the piano is 
opened, the wife orders refreshments, and a 
merry hour ensues. They sing, laugh, and jest. 
The husband jokes the lady about a certain 
young gentleman who seemed so eager to assume 
his place that evening ; and one thing follows 
another, till at last he says, " Np, Mary ; don't 
marry him. I shall want a wife one of these 
days, perhaps. Julia, my dear, what say you 
to my second choice ? " 
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This seema mde and unfeeling ; but it was ui- 
tered as a joke, and was taken as such ; for {he 
wife knew that she held the first place in her 
husband's heart. She had proved his love, and 
she rested upon it as upon a rock ; but, neverthe- 
less, the unfeeling words struck a chord in her 
heart which vibrated to tones of deepest sadness* 

While she smiled with the lip, there was a 
tear forced back to its fountain. Those words 
haunted her for years. "How could he speak so 
lightly of my death 1 " she would often ask her* 
self ; and it was not until she lay upon a bed of 
sickness, with little hope of life, and saw his 
agony at the idea of separation, that she ven- 
tured to tell him how much sorrow those idle 
words had given her. He had forgotten the 
circumstance, and could hardly be made to be* 
lieve that he had ever been guilty of such folly 
and rudeness. But most tenderly did he watch 
by her bedside, and in after years proved, by 
his increased devotion to her, who seemed raised 
almost from the dead, that it was only a joke. 

We believe husbands are more addicted to 
such jokes than wives ; and we would kindly 
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daution them. A woman's heart is sensitive, and, 
where her affections are concerned, secretive. 
A poisoned arrow may rankle there for years 
unknown to you. Heaven help you if you find, 
at last, that it was your hand which sent it! 
The breach widened daily between Mr. C. 
and his wife, the parties with a sketch of whose 
domestic life we commenced this article. The 
doctor, as we have said, loved his profession ; 
lie devoted all the hours which he could spare 
from active practice to his study. Medical 
journals, reviews, new cases of instruments, man- 
ikins, colored lithographs of all parts of the 
human frame, not in the symmetry of its natural* 
proportions, but distorted by disease or acci- 
dent, filled his study and thinned his purse, 
leaving little for such books or pictures as would 
have suited his wife's less scientific taste. Once 
or twice he made feeble efforts to interest her 
in his pursuits ; but the very sight of a skeleton 
made her faint, and a medical book was imme- 
diately carried to the study if left by chance on 
tiie parlor table. Her own domestic cares were 
not lessened as time passed ; for when her little 
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girl iras but two years old, the mofher gave 
birth to twin boys. NoWyifnerer before, as the 
neigbbors said, '^the doctor was fiissy and no- 
tionaL" He required the most exact and pimo- 
tilioiis attention to be paid to bis "boys " — the 
morning and the erening bath, the daily exercise, 
r^nlar hours for feeding and sleeping, and no 
anodynes, at the risk of his great displeasure. 

''May be this is right enough," said Mrs* 
Sloan, who lived near them, and was the mother 
of six robust, ruddy-feced boys ; " it's well enough 
if one can have strength and help. My babies 
all come up somehow ; but I never had no rules 
about it. I nussed 'em when they cried, washed 
'em when they got dirty, and give 'em pepper- 
mint and soot tea when they had the colic. 
Tour husband's 'mazin' particeler, Mrs. C, and 
don't know nothin' about woman's work ; or he 
wouldn't expect you to be regular as the clock 
with three children, and only one giri to help. 
He forgets there's washin' day, and bakin' day, 
and ironin' day. Lawful sake I if he should see 
my Tim rolling about the floor, Monday, with 
an old woollen frock on and a crust of bread in 
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his mouth, he'd think the child would have a fit 
of sickness ; but he's fat and healthy as a pig. 
The long and short of it is, Mrs. C, you must 
learn to have a mind of your own, and take no 
notice of the doctor's whims and notions." 

But she felt that her husband's plans were 
best, if they could only be executed ; and she 
strove, with her one inefficient girl and her three 
little ones, to gratify his taste for system, and 
fulfil his directions as to the management of the 
children. They were possibilities; but he expect- 
ed of his wife that which never has been and 
never will be. 

The doctor was seldom with his family ntow, 
for his practice and his study demanded nearly 
all his time ; but he came as regularly as his 
profession would allow to his meals, and he was 
disturbed if he did not find them as punctual as 
himself. More frequently than ever the bread 
was heavy, and the meat indigestible from over- 
cooking. Sissy^could eat no dinner, because she 
had been fed between meals ; and an old cradle 
(a very useless thing, he averred) was found in 
the kitchen, and Betsey was rocking and singing 
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with all her might to hush the loud cries of ono 
of the boys. 

"0, dear!'' he woidd exclum, "I-dowfah, 
Emma, you would tiy to miderstand the laws of 
health and be more systematic ; the health, and 
perhaps life, of onr children depend upon atten- 
tion to these little things.'^ 

Poor Enmia had heard this so often that she 
was wearie^d ; and, if the truth mnst be told, 
was becoming indi£ferent. She had struggled 
to perform whft the doctor called a wife's duties 
till her pale face and wasted form ought to have 
told him that she had a task beyond her strength. 
But he heeded it not ; he was engaged in writ- 
ing a treatise on the " causes of tubercular 
diseases ; " and he had little time to waste, just 
then, upon the sad, pale face of his wife. 

It is not strange that in that wife's heart 
there sprung up a yearning for sympathy, a con- 
sciousness of neglect, and of unassisted and un- 
appreciated efforts to do right. There was, now 
and then, a looking back to the happy days of 
girlhood ; but oftener a sense of present weari- 
ness and desolation overcame her. She had no 
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time to read, and the doctor seldom read aloud ; 
or if, at rare intervals, he did so, it was some 
medical treatise which he requested her to hear 
for the benefit which she might gain. One sunny 
epot in the desert only remained ; it was their hour 
of evening worship. At that time the domestic 
and the children were generally asleep, and qui- 
etly, without interruption, they read a portion 
from the Book of books, sung their evening hymn^ 
and mingled their petitions at the throne of 
grace. Blessed moments I that like one golden 
thread kept these hearts together. 

But one evening, as Mrs. C. sat alone in the 
quiet sitting room, — quiet now only when her 
Kttle ones were hushed in slumber, — she was 
alarmed by the abrupt entrance of two men sup- 
porting her husband in their arms. " Don't be 
alarmed," said the doctor to her ; " I have bro- 
ken my leg, but am not otherwise hurt." His 
voice relieved her fears, for her first thought 
•was of death ; and who shall say what agony 
was concentrated in that one half moment of 
time? How differently do our hearts measure 
hours, minutes, and seconds from the far-distant 
son, the regulator of our clocks I 
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None but those who have known by experi- 
ence can tell how wearisome are the days and 
weeks of confinement with a broken limb. To 
the doctor, who had, at this time, a busy round 
of practice, it was very trying to lie almost 
motionless upon his bed, and in such a position 
that it was very difficult to read. After making 
various efforts, and finding his eyesight weak* 
' ened, he gave it up in despair. His only amuse- 
ment was in watching the three children and 
conversing with his wife in those rare moments, 
when she could bring her sewing and sit down 
at his side. He noticed how seldom this hap- 
pened, and, at the same time, how much pleasure 
it gave her when she could find an hour free 
from domestic cares. For the first time in his 
married life he began to have some conception 
of the various cares and manifold labors of a 
wife and mother. In silence he watched, from 
early dawn till twilight gray, the constant step 
of his wife. If she was away from the kitchen 
any length of time, things were sure to. go wrong 
there ; the cooking was spoiled, or the work 
undone. If her eye was not constantly on 
iba children, then trouble ensued ; now a bum, 
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which mother's hand mnst soothe and bind ; now 
a fall, which mother can alone ease ; the next 
minute, perchance, the molasses jug was robbed 
of its stopple, and the apron, just now clean, 
must be exchanged ; or a pan of milk, was tipped 
over by some careless little hand, and the recipi- 
ent would come tottling into the sitting room, 
dripping with the milky shower. 

And when, at night, Sleep, that most^eflScient 
aid to the tired mother, came and wrapped the 
little ones in her soft mantle, there was the work 
basket, with its pile of "auld claithes," waiting 
to be made " almaist as weel as new " by the 
same hand which was required to work so many 
wonders during the day. The doctor saw all 
this with a mingled feeling of wonder and self- 
reproach — reproach, that he had ever spoken 
harshly to, or required so much from, his wife ; 
and wonder, at the patience and long suffering 
of a woman who could, day after day, perform 
these duties without a murmur. But for the 
present "he communed with his own heart, and 
was still." 

" Emma," said he, one day, " I wonder if Mr. 
Hall, the schoolmaster, would come and read 
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to me an hour every evening, if we diould send 
for him. I wish very much to know the contents 
of my last Medical Journal." 

" Wouldn't you like to have me read a while ?*' 
she said mildly, as she rose for the book. 

Now, there is a little perversity in men as 
well as women sometimes ; and though the doo 
tor knew that his wife disliked the Very sight 
of his professional books, lie consented, and for 
an hour listened to her pleasant voice, as she. 
read a chapter on tumors, containing a minnto 
description of some difficult surgical operations 
for the same. Every night for a week she 
found time to read, until the book was finished, 
and let me add, to the doctor's credit, that not 
once during that week did he find fault with the 
cooking ; though one day the beef was baked ten 
minutes too long, and the rice pudding not long 
enough. 

The doctor's limb was doing well : he would 
soon be out again, none the worse, physically, 
for his accident, and morally a wiser man. 

" To-morrow I shall try the crutches," he said 
to his wife, as she closed her book for the night ; 
" and I hope I shall not trouble you to read any 
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more. My eyeaght will be better now, I haye 
no doubt." 

" I hope, then, you will read aloud," she re- 
plied ; " for I am getting quite interested in 
your books, and have found them veiy useful to 
me. I really ought to ask your pardon for 
having formerly treated them with so much 
neglect." 

This was too much for even the doctor's firm^ 
ness to bear. He drew his wife to his side, and, 
with her hand clasped in his, told her how much 
he needed her forgiveness for his former exacts 
ing, faultfinding spirit. "I little knew your 
eare^, Emma; and far less did I know the pa- 
tience and wisdom whi(^ a mother needs. 
Henceforth I will aid you in your duties to 
the best of my ability ; and let me beg of you 
to let your husband's heart be the repository 
of your cares and trials ; their recital will 
never annoy me again." 

Tears blinded the eyes of the wife — she 
could not speak ; and yet her heart was full of 
joy. Beautiful, indeed, was this melting of hearts 
that had been estranged ; and pleasant to hover- 
ing angels were the mutual promises made that. 
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with God's help, they would aid each other in 
their duties and bear their mntnal burdens. 
Sweet as incense on holy altars was the prayer 
offered that night, and full of meaning that peti- 
tion again repeated. 

" 0, let us not look for unattainable, by look- 
ing for unmingled, bliss on earth ; but remember 
that this is not our rest, and be prepared for 
diflSculties, trials, changes, and final separation." 

There is now many a silver thread amid the 
dark locks of the doctor's hair ; and his wife has 
donned a cap, and looks very matronly with her 
three girls and her twin boys ; but her brow is 
smooth ; and her heart at peace ; for her hus- 
band is a tower of strength unto her, and his 
heart trusteth in her. On the blank leaf of 
his last present to her (don't smile, reader ; it 
was Coudie on the Diseases of Children) he 
wrote, — 

Our spirits ne'er grow old with age ; 
\n\ Eternity's their heritage. 

Our lore, once nursed *mid hopes and fears, 
That grew and bloomed with added years, 
Will strike its roots still deeper there, 
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